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Wages and Hours 


Are Reviewed in 
Radio Industry 


Average Pay in Various De- 
partments of Manufacture 
Is $20.36 to $23.25 
Per Week. 


Plants Close Down 
In Inactive Season 


Work Week Generally Less 
Than Five-and-a-Half Days 
With Extra Pay for Over- 
time in Some Factories. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor has just completed 
a survey of wages and heurs of labor in 
the radio manufacturing industry of the 
United States. 

In the manufacture of receiving sets 
average and weekly earnings ranged 
from $13.94 for female packers and 
wrappers to $44.06 for male tool and die 


makers, the average for all employes 
being $23.25. 

In the making of loud speakers, the 
study shows that average actual earn- 
ings in one week ranged from $12.93 for 
female repairers to $41.88 for male tool 
die makers, the average for all employes 
being $22.87. 

Tube Makers Average $20.36. 

In the manufacture of tubes, the aver- 
age actual earnings in one week ranged 
from $14.37 for female filament testers 
to $28.10 for male electric testers, the 
average for all employes being $20.36. 

A summary of the survey follows: 

A study of the wages and hours of 
labor in the radio manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States was made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor during the latter part 
of 1927. Agents of the bureau visited 
establishments located in ejght States— 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Rhode Island—and secured 23 sched- 
ules representing the manufacture of 
radio receiving sets, 19 schedules repre- 
senting the manufacture of loud speak- 
ers, and 18 schedules representing the 
manufacture of radio tubes. 

Some of the establishments visited 
made both sets and speakers. In these 
instances the employes were segregated. 

A few of the establishments covered 
in this report were engaged in the manu- 
facture of articles other than radio ap- 
paratus. . In all such cases only those 
employes engaged in the manufacture of 
radio appliances were included in this 
study. 

In order not to disclose the identity of 


any of the establishments which fur-|werke, at present 1,400 tons of nitrogen|and New York, Boston, Chicago an 


nished information, figures are shown for 
the United States as a whole, rather than 
by States or districts, as is the usual 
custom of the bureau. 

The radio industry, literally speaking, 
may not be in its infancy, yet certainly 
it has not yet passed out of its childhood, 
and changes and improvements follow 
one another in rapid suggestion. How- 
ever, it was felt that so important and 
popular an industry merits the effort to 
secure and publish reliable wage data at 
this time. 

The aim of all manufacturers of radio 
equipment is to bring to the hearer what- 
ever goes into the microphone at ‘the 
broadcasting station, unchanged and un- 
distorted. To effect these results the 
various manufacturers have made many 
important changes in design. 

_ Engineers have designed and rede- 
Segned, tested and retested, built and 
rebuilt sets; conseqeenthy, the sets of‘a 
few months ggo are more or less ob- 
solescent today. In well-equipped radio 
laboratories experimenjs are carried on 

® behind closed doors, and therefore, the 


> 
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World Problem Found 
In Selling Used Cars 


Department of Commerce 
States Demand Is Small. 


The used car situation has become a 
serious problem in many foreign mar- 
kets, with New Zealand the outstanding 
exception to a situation that is becom- 
ing general, the Department of Com- 
merce stated September 8. The statement 
follows in full text: 

_ The used car situation is developing 
into a serious problem in many foreign 
markets, reports received in the Com- 
merce Department’s Automotive Division 

indicate. In Argentina the demand for 

‘used cars is small and dealers are con- 
tent if they can handle this business 
without loss. Advices from France show 
no improvement in a situation which has 
begun to worry dealers. .The used car 
fair recently held in Paris was not a 
success, the public showing little inter- 
est in the display. 

In Germany and the United Kingdom 
the used care problem has not attained 
such serious proportions as in the United 
States. In the former country the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Automobile Dealers’ Association 
ave set up a used valuation company 
which is attempting to fix prices and 
terms for dealing in used cars. Dealers 
in the United Kingdom as a rule allow 
higher prices for tyade-in of British used 
ears than for imported models. 

New Zealand is one of the few markets 
where the used car situation is reported 

_ excellent, several firms stating that they 
‘are unable tos upply the demand. The 
pstock of used cars in this country is at 
the lowest it has been for two years, 


a! 


| Availability of 


Tides 
For Power Is Studied 


Economic Development Great- 
est Obstacle, Specialists Say. 


The world is in no danger of an ulti- 
mate total loss of power for commercial 
purposes, according to scientists of the | 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. The chief of 
the Division of Tides and Currents, Capt. 
L. C. Whitney, of the Survey, explained 
September 8 in an oral statement, that 
in the event of coal and oil giving out 
the world over, and no new sources of 
energy being discovered, it might still | 
be possible to run the machinery of the 
world by tidal power. ; , 

The Survey, through Captain Whitney 
and other tidal experts, is watching with 
/interest the studies undertaken by priv- 
ate enterprise in the Bay of Fundy-near 
the Maine-Newfoundland line—and also 
tidal studies conducted by foreign gov- 
ernments, such as France, which is mak- 
ing an investigation in the vicinity of 
Brest, and England, in the vicinity of the | 
estuary of the Severn. | 

There is no question, it was declared, 
of the feasibility of developing commer- 


J 
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Dye Trust Produces 


Air Mail Route 


iMr. 


Four-fifths of Fixed | 


Executive and Judicial Branches of 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBE 
Canada Ranks Third 


In Fur Production 


To Mexico Will Led Only by United foe and 
Russia in Total Output. 
Open October | s 


New Announces Ap- 

proval of Plans to Extend 

Present Service to 
Laredo, Tex. 





Ranking third to the United States and 
Russia as a fur producing country 
'Canada’s production in the 1926-27 sea- 
}son was valued at $18,833,977, the De- 
|partment of Commerce stated Septem- 

r 8. The statement follows in full 
text; 

Canada ranks third as a raw fur pro- 

g country, being exceeded only by 
| nited States and Russia. The value 
of the production during 1926-27, the 
last year for which statistics are avail- 


du 
the 


Months Consumed 
In Negotiations 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Day-time Route. i 


There will be no night flying over the | 
Mexican route, the Department explained | 





Nitrogen in Germany 


World’s Largest Plant Nea 
Berlin Increases Output; 
Synthetic Motor Fuel 
Being Made. 


r 


tion plant, located near Berlin, is pro- 
ducing 1,400 tons of nitrogen daily and 
soon expects to increase the output to 
; 1,500 tons a day, the Department of Com- 
merce stated September 8. 

The total German dye trust production 
of nitrogen is approximately 650,000 
tons annually or 80 per cent of all Ger- 
man production, the Department said. 

A 1929 production of more than 100,- 
000 tons of synthetic motor fuel is ex- 
pected, declared the Department, but no 
immediate effect on United States ex- 
ports of petroleum are anticipated. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Output Greatly Increased. 

Ammoniakwerk Merseburg G. m. b. H. 
(so-called “Leunawerke”), the world’s 
largest air-nitrogen fixation plant, lo- 
cated about 80 miles south of Berlin, in 
the past few months has effected enor- 
mous increases in production of fixed 
nitrogen in ammonium sulphate and cal- 


cium nitrate and of its synthetic motor | 


fuel obtained by lignite hydrogenation. 
Fixed nitrogen production of Leuna- 


daily, or over 500,000 tons annually, is 
to be raised presently to 1,500 tons daily, 
} or another 36,000 tons annually. The I. 
| G.’s other nitrogen-fixation plant, Oppau 
at Ludwigshafen, accounts for a further 
100,000 to 150,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
jannually. These figures make a_ total 
| German dye trust production of a maxi- 
mum of 650,000 tons annually, or easily 
80 per cent of the present total German 
; production, including the 75,000 tons of } 
| fixed nitrogen produced each by the cal- 
;cium cyanamide and the coke and gas 
plant groups. 

| Synthetic Fuel Produced. 

| Of Leunawerke’s fixed-nitrogen pro- 
| duction, around 80 per cent enters am- 
; monium sulphate and 20 per cent calcium 
| nitrate, despite expectations and the I. 
;G.’s announced program that caleium 
;nitrate production would be immediately 
jexténded at the sacnifice of some am-| 
;monium sulphate, which seemed to| 
|threatem over-saturation of the market’ 
* short time ago. 

! Contrary to repeated overestimates, 
|by the press and others, of “Leuna- | 
werke’s” production of synthetic motor 
fuel, the new “oil from coal” plant ad- 
joining the master ammonia operation 
is actually producing at the rate of 100 
tons daily, or 36,000 tons annually. The 
{1929 production program calls for 300 








The world’s largest air-nitrogen fixa-| day by Postmaster General New, fol- 


2 


in announcing the flying schedule ot 
the American-Mexican route, which the! 
Department said marked an important 
step in cementing the friendly relations 
between the two countries. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

Air Mail Service between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico will 
be inaugurated on October 1, 1928. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made to- 


able, was $18,833,977 which represented 
the highest valution since the post war 
‘ ' figures for preceding years were as fol- 
Inauguration of International | lows: 1925-26, $15,072,244; 1924-25, $15,- 
ny . 929.9. S1E é 
Plan Termed Step in Ce- 441,564 and 19 4, $15,643,817. 
| auction was due primarily to the higher 
* prices paid for the principal Canadian 
Two Republics. skins. As compared with the preceding 
Postmaster General, Harry S. New, an- average of $1.54 to $1.88, beaver from 
nounced the establishment of an interna-| $19.77 to $22.85, while fox from $31.15 
tional air mail service between the United | to $43.64, silver fox from $79.21 to $90.08, 
Postmaster General has authorized the | 
extension of its present air mail — 
from San Antonio, Texas, to Laredo, Mr, Brookhart Asks 
posed Mexican route. F d ] R ] ~ 
ederal heguiation 
Senator Says Congress Has 
Power to Restrict Gains 
To Prevent Extortion 


period of expansion. The comparable 
ji " The increased value of the 1926-27 pro- 
menting Relations of 
!'year muskrat pelts advanced from an 
States and Mexico. Accordingly, the} 
Texas, where it will connect with the pro- | 
Of Industrial Profits 
From People. 


' A proposal to regulate the profits 
which industries, protected by the Gov- 
ernment, shall take from the people will 
be pressed before Congress at the com- 
ing short session, Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), stated orally on September 8. 
He said that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment extends protection to an indus- 
try it has the fundamental right to reg- 
ulate that industry’s profits and that the 
time has now arrived when that idea can 
no longer be ignored and when corpora- 
tions and all yrotected industries en- 
| gaged in interstate and foreign commerce 
“shall be prevented from becoming an 


Office Department at Washington and oppressive or extortionate monopoly upon 
those of the Mexican Capital, and Second | the PO is Introduce Bill 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover ; aot Br kh ee naae h De at 
went to Mexico'to’ negotiate the arrange- | Senator Brookhart said he will intro- 
ment. The new service is regarded as iduce a bill for that purpose when Con- 
another important step in cementing the | 8'eSS Teconvenes, He said that he was 
friendly relations existing between the |°t prepared to say what action Con- 
two Republics of the Western Hemis- | 8™eSS might take on the subject, nor to 
phere. | g6 further into detail as to the way in 
The establishment of this service will | Which the proposal will be formulated 
provide direct air mail connections be- |!" his measure. He said he had not yet 
itween Mexico Oity, Queretaro, San Luis |Conferred with other Senators on the 


Potosi, Saltillo, and Monterey, in Mexico, subject, but that he is convinced that 
q | Some action such as his proposed bill con- 


templates should be considered by Con- 
gress in the near future. 

“I believe that high and unjust prices, 
oppressive both to labor and to the rest 
of the people of this country,” the 
Senator said, “demand action, and I 
suggest this proposal as a new remedy. 
Here is the situation which in my opinion 
jcalls for the serious consideration of 
!Congress, and I have been studying the 
problems of labor for the last eight years. 

Farm Labor Considered. 

“TI do not qnean by this industrial labor 
only, because in my opinion the problems 
of the farmer who also toils is more 
acute than any other problem of the 
present day. 
|. “The problem of the man who earns 
|his bread by the sweat of his brow has 
| been the problem of the ages. Civiliza- 

So | tion has advanced as labor fas advanced. 
Chairman of House Committee |It is iabor of hand and labor of brain 


ai ; ‘th rez rerything. 
On Judiciary to Aid Proponents |'"** ‘"¢#te_ everything. — All other 


lowing receipt of official notice from the 
Mexican Government that the service be- 
tween Mexico City and Nueva Laredo 
would be started on that date, 
Immediately on hearing from the} 
Mexican Government the Postmaster 
General authorized the extension on the | 
same date of our domestic service from | 
San Antonio to Laredo, Texas, to con-' 
nect with the Mexican route. 
Long Negotiations. 
Consummation of the proposed air 
mail service between the United States 
and Mexico follows many months of ne- 
gotiations between officials of the Post 


other large cities throughout the United 
States. It will be the most extensive 
international air mail service on this 
Continent. 

The rates of postage on all air mail 
articles from the United States will be 
20 cents for each ounce or fraction 
thereof. This will cover all charges, in- 
cluding air mail service in both countries. 
The corresponding rates on articles from 
Mexico will be 75 centavos for each 20 
grams or fraction thereof. A special can- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.]_ | 


Mr. Graham Supports 
Reapportionment Bil 


Representative Graham (Re: ), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the House iLi 
Committee on Judiciary, in a letter made | 
public September 8, announced he will | 

+assist the House group seeking to enact 
legislation for reapportionment of mem- th 
bership in the House. 

“I would say,” Chairman Graham said 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 5.] 


thuania and Turkey | 
To Sign Peace Treaty 


Lithuania and Turkey have signified 
eir intention to adhere to the mul- 
tilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war, the Department of State announced 
on September 8. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5] Including these two nations, 28 na- 





Production of Attar of Roses Regains 


Prewar I mportance 


Essential Oil Is Principal Item of Export to America, 
Which Is Increasing Demand for Product. 


Bulgaria is the principal supplier to 
{the American market of attar of rose 
an esential oil used in the American per- 
fume and toilet preparation industry, the 
Department of Commerce stated Sep- 
tember 8. In the first half of 1928, im- 
ports of attar of roses amounted to 15,- 
940 ounces valued at $154,000. 

From 45 to 65 per cent of the Ameri- 
can imports of this oil are from Bul- 
;garia, while France ranks second as a 
source of supply, the Department states. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Of the many hundreds of raw ma- 
terials used by the American perfume 
and toilet preparation industry, essential, | 
or volatile, oils are among the most im- 
portant. During 1927 essential oils valued 
at $6,449,000 were imported into the 
United States as compared with $6,573,- 
000 in 1926. In 1926, 5.5 per cent of the 
total value represented imports of attar 
of rose and in 1927, 4.5 per cent. 

. The American imports of attar of rose 
in April nearly equaled those of the pre- 
vious three months combined. The to- 
tal quantity imported during the first 
six months of 1928 amounted to 15,940 


| 


| 


tions have now signified their intention 
to adhere to the treaty. The other 26 
nations, as previously announced, are: 
Denmark, Austria, Netherlands, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Yugoslavia, Cuba, Haiti, 
Portugal, Ethiopia, Estonia, Bulgaria, 
Nicaragua, Bolivia, Luxemburg, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Latvia, Egypt, Sweden, Venezuela, 
Honduras, Greece and Guatemala. 


| 


as Bulgarian Industry 





ounces, valued at $154,000, as compared 
with 12,142 ounces, valued at $120,000, 
during the corresponding period of 1927. 

The quantities in ounces imported and 
the values for the last four years were 
as follows: 48,000 ($272,000); 56,830 
($293,000; 34,313 ($364,500); 25,528 
($297,000.) Bulgaria is the source of 45 
to 65 per cent of the total United States ! 
imports. France accounts for 25 to 35 
per cent and the balance originates in 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... Of every article in | 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

and Albania 

The production and exportation of “| 
! 

| 


in Bulgaria. In the export trade of the 
Kingdom with all countries it ranks as the 
fourth leading product—following cere- 
als, tobacco, and eggs—and in shipments 
to the United States comprises the prin- 
cipal item. 

The cultivation of roses in Bulgaria 
was first developed around the valley of 
Tundpa at Kazanlik, and subequently 
spread to the valley of Strjema (in the 
vicinity of Karlovo), on to the southern 
slope of the Srednja Gora, and into the 
regions of Pechtera and Panaguishte. 
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Decline Is Noted 
| In Chinese Trade 


During Past Year) 


Department of Commerce 

| Finds Military Operations 

And Heavy Taxes Were 
Handicaps. 


Fear of Uncertainty 
Obstructed Commerce 


Improved Conditions in Final 
Quarter Failed to Repair 
Damage Done in 
Earlier Months. 


| The aggregate value of Chinese trade } 


{in 1927 was $1,332,770,000, a loss of 2.9 
jper cent from the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a statement made public by 
the Department of Commerce Septem- 
jber 8. 

Chinese exports increased by over 
$40,000,000 while her imports declined 
nearly 10 per cent, according to the De- 
partment. North China was the most 
prosperous section. 

The review of the Chinese foreign 
trade follows in full text: 

Domestic Obstacles. 

During 1927 the courage, tenacity, and 
ingenuity of Chinese merchants were 
taxed to the utmost—the more so since 
obstacles obstructing the free movement 
of goods were wholly domestic. Political 
agitation, military operations, comman- 
deering of transportation facilities, labor 
disputes, and boycotts, combined with 
depression of local currencies and a tem- 
porary embargo upon silver exports, ren- 
dered trade spasmodic in some districts 
and paralyzed it in others. 

Treaty ports, not disturbed by actual 
warfare, were, nevertheless, hampered 
by the same heavy taxes and military 
exactions imposed elsewhere and_by a 
pervading fear of uncertainty. During 
the latter half of the year business be- 
igan to improve, but any gains of the 
last quarter failed to repair the damage 
done the preceding nine months. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the 
combined value of China’s export and im- 
port merchandise trade in 1927, aggre- 
gating 1,931,552,000 taels, or $1,332,- 


770,000 (the average value of the tael | 


was $0.69 in 1927), exceeded expectations. 
This total represented a loss of 2.9 per 
cent as compared with the corresponding 
figure for the preceding year, but was 
j12_per cent above that for 1925. 

The total value of China’s merchandise 
sold abroad increased from 864,295,000 
taels, of $656,864,000 (1 tael—$0.76 in 
1926), to 918,620,000 taels, or $698,151,- 


000. Crops in China were generally good | packing and wide distribution to prevent |bales; and in 1923, 


the | 


and this increase of 6.6 per cent in tael 
value would have been greater if export 
trade had been caried on under more 
favorable conditions. Under the circum- 
stances, moreover, it is difficult to esti- 
mate how much of the increase is at- 
tributable to trade expansion and how 
jmuch to higher prices, superinduced by 
}increased costs of production. 
| In contrast, China’s purchases of for- 
jeign products aggregated, 1,012,932,000 
| taels, a loss of nearly 10 per cent from 
: the value of imports in 1926; a gain, how- 
| evr, of approximately 6.8 per cent over 
the import value of 1925. The fall in 
silver exchange to the lowest point since 
1915 was favorable to larger imports, 
but was more than offset by the silver 
embargo which made it difficult for mer- 
chants to finance their imports, and by 
adverse conditions which tended to in- 
timidate trade. Merchants generally re- 
frained from laying in stocks, preferring 
to import goods in accordance with the 
active demands of the markets. 

North China Prosperous. 

Commercial interests in North China 
suffered less from trade dislocations 
; than either Central or South China, and 


| 
| 
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\German Airship Plans 
Flights to America 


“Graf Zeppelin” to Carry Mail 
On Outward and Return Trips. 


Two or three flights will be made this 
month and in October, by the German 
airship, “Graf (Count) Zeppelin,” be- 
tween Friedrichshafen and Lakehurst, 
N. J., according to advices just received 
by the Postmaster General, Harry S. 
| New. 
| The dirigible will carry ordinary mail 
| for delivery in this country. According 
{to present plans it will carry American 
| mails on return flights from Lakehurst. 
| The full text of the statement issued 
!September 8 by the Post Office Depart- 
ment is as follows: 
| Postmaster General New was advised 
{September 8 by the German Postal Ad- 
|ministration that the German airship, 
i“Graf (Count) Zeppelin,” will make two 
for three flights during this month and 
October betwen Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, and Lakehurst, New Jersey. 

There will be dispatched on the flights 
|from Germany to this country ordinary 
‘letters up to 20 grams each in weight 


and post cards as well. The exact dates 
for the flights have not been fixed. 
There will be accepted for dispatch on 
the return flights letters weighting not 
more than one ounce each and post cards, 
 tidressed for delivery in any European 
jcountry, which are prepaid $1 for each 
jletter and 50 cents for each single post 
| card, in addition to the regular postage 
j and such other fees, such as special de 
| Beeee registration or United. States 
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Navy Locates Storms 
Through Radio Static 


| 


Purchases Nine Recorders for 
Use on Shore and Ships. 


The Department of the Navy has pur- 
chased nine automatic static recording 
devices for use on shore stations, and 
possibly, on ships, in order to obtain ad- 
vance warnings of the approach of 
l storms. This action is the result of in- 
| vestigations which have been carried on 
over a period of years to determine the 
relationship or static and storms, 
} P said, 

“ a saamek oh the investigation, pre- 
} pared by Lieut. F. W. Reichelderler, Bu- 
'yeau of Aeronautics, and made public by 
| the Department on September 8, follows 


Ne use of static observations to de- 
termine the existence and location of 
istorms obviously can_be successful in 
every case only if all storms are the 
source of static impluses, which can be 
intercepted by radio receivers and the 
‘bearing of the source determined by the 
'yadio compass. Unfortunately for the 
weather forecaster, observations have 
shown that some storms appear _to be 
accompanied by little, if any, static dis- 
'sturbances. Still others which are ac- 
companied by static are difficult to locate 
because the static from them appears 
3 
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Substantial Increase 
In Grape Crop Over 
Last Year Predicted 


Precautions to Prevent Un- 
profitable Season Urged 
By Department of 
Agriculture. 


| 


~ 


é 


A grape crop of 2,844,764 tons, as 
against 2,606,712 tons last year, was 
forecast by the Department of Agricul- 


ture September 8. 

In view of this record crop, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 1s urg- 
j roducers and shippers to practice 
“careful grading and packing ahd wide 
distribution to prevent an unprofitable 
season.” 

Grapes, the Department stated, are 
encountering severe competition from 
heavy crops of peaches, pears, apples, 
land other deciduous fruits, whereas the 
supply of these latter was relatively 
light in 1927. The full text of the state- 
| ment follows: 

With evidences of a record grape crop 
this year, producers and shippers are 
being urged by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, to practice “careful grading and 


an unprofitable season.”” 

The total grape crop is forecast by 
department at 2,844,764 tons as against 
| 2,606,712 tons last year. Of this quantity, 
California will produce 2,538,400 tons of 
grapes of all classes compared with 2,- 
| 406,000 tons in 1927. All States outside of 
| California expect a combined crop of 
; 306,000 tons of grapes, or 53 per cent 
‘more than their light production of last 
season. Eight other western States, with 

| probably 11,587 tons, show very little in- 
crease over 1927, but the leading eastern 
and midwestern sections report sharp 
| gains. 
PE aets from California, says the Bu- 
reau, indicate that everything practicable 
will be done this season to limit the 
California carlot output to 65,000 or 
| 70,000 ears, which would be considerably 
less than in 1927 or 1925 but about the 
same as in 1926. Severe competition is 
| being met this year from rather heavy 
crops of peaches, pears, apples and other 
deciduous fruits, whereas last year these 
| fruits were in relatively light supply. 

“Doubtless,” says the Bureau’s re- 
lca. “the quantity used in the commer- 
‘cial manufacture of juice will have to 
| be increased, in order to utilize the crop, 

At present, there is every indication 
of an ample market supply of all classes 
and varieties of grapes, both eastern and 
western stock, and it will require care- 
ful grading and packing and wide dis- 
| tribution to prevent the season from 
‘being unprofitable to growers and ship- 
pers.” 


Insurance Advocated 


To Aid Unemployed 


State Help Proposed by Cana. 
dian Legislative Committee, 


The principle of Insurance against un- 
| employment, supported by compulsory 
contributions from the State, the employ- 
ers and employes, has been accepted by 
'a committee appointed by the Canadian 
House of Commons as the basis for re- 
lhief legislation, according to information 
received by the ‘Bureau of Labor Sta-~ 
| tistics, Department of Labor. The full 
\text of the Bureau’s statement, made 
public September 8 foliows: j 
. The final report af a committee ap- 
\pointed by the Canadian House of Com- 
‘mons to consider the question of unem- 
ployment insurance has been presented 
iB the Canadian Parliament. As a result 
| of the hearings held by the committee, 
in which witnesses appeared on behalf 
‘of organized labor, public welfare as- 
sociations, and the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the conclusion was 
reached that some method of unemploy- 
ment insurance will unquestinably have 
ito be provided before long as a solution, 
in part, of the industrial problems of 
the present time. 5 

The principle of unemployment insur- 
ance based on compulsory contributions 
by the State, the employers, andthe em- 
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‘Cotton Forecast 
Exceeds Earlier 
Crop Estimates 


Department of Agriculture 
| Declares That Production 
Of 14,439,000 Bales 
Is Indicated. 


| 


‘Amount Also Larger 
Than Output in 1927 


| Weevil Infestation Said to Be 
Severe in Most of Belt; 
Damage Also Done 
By Rains. 


| A cotton crop of 14,439,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight for the United States 
is indicated by its condition of 60.3 per 
cent of normal on September 1, or ap- 


proximately 148,000 bales (1 per cent) 
above the forecast issued a month ago: 
So the Crop Reporting Board of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, announced Sep- 
tember 8. 

The Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, announced 956,486 run- 
ning bales (counting round as_ hali- 
bales) had been ginned from the crop of 
1928 prior to September 1, as against 
1,533,577 for 1927 and 696,556 for 1926. 

The full text of the crop report as of 
September 1, issued on September 8, 
follows: 

A United States cotton crop of 14,- 
439,000 bales (500-pounds gress- weight) 
in 1928 is indicated by the September 1 
condition of 60.3 per cent of normal 
estimated by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture. This 
report is based upon data from crop 
correspondents, field statisticians, and 
cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Colleges, 

On the basis of September 1 reports 
of abandonment’ after July 1, the pre- 
liminary estimate .of total abandonment 
after July 1 is placed at 1,779,000 acres, 
or 3.8 per cent of the’/46,695,000 acres 
in cultivation in the Unitéd States on 
July 1. This would leave for harvest © 
{this season a total of 44,916,000 acres. 
| Upon that acreage the crop of 14,439,- 
000 bales indicated by the September 1 
condition would approximate,a yield of 
153.9 pounds of lint cotton per acre. 

The final outturn of the crop will de- 
| pend upon whether the various influences 
affecting the crop during the remainder 
of the season are more or less favorable 
than usual. 

Production in Past Years. 

| Production in 1927 was. 12,955,000 
bales; in 1926, 17,977,000 bales; in 1925, 
16,104,000 bales; in 1924, 13,628,000 
10,140,000 bales. 
Condition on September 1 in 1927 was 
;56.1 per cent of normal; in 1926, 59.6 
per cent; in 1925, 56.2 per cent, and the 
ten-year average on September 1, 1917- 
11926 was 57.1 per cent. 

The yield per acre in 1927 was 154.5 
; pounds; in 1926, 182.6 pounds, and aver- 
| age for the ten years 1917-1926, 156.3 
| pounds. 
| This forecast of 14,439,000 bales is 
148,000 bales or one per cent above the 
forecast issued a month ago. The 
abandonment after the first of July is 
, estimated at 3.8 per cent leaving 44,916,- 
000 acres to be harvested. The indicated 
yield is 153.9 pounds of lint per acre, 
Cotton prospects are not materially dif- 
ferent from what they were a month ago. 
In the central portion of the Belt, except 
Louisiana, prospects have improved 
somewhat but along portions of the 
| Atlantic Coast there has been too much 
{rain and in western Oklahoma the crop 
j has deteriorated as a result of drought. 

Insect Damage Increases. 
The plant set bolls freely during the 
{early part of August throughout the 

Belt, but conditions proved unfavorable 

jlater in the month due to excessive 


! 


| 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
Method of Reporting 
| Cotton Crop Revised 


| 


Changes Declared to Make Esti- 
mates More Accurate. 


Progress of the cotton crop, deter- 
mined by a newly adopted system of 
“eotton counts,” will in the future be 


more exactly measured than ever before, 
it was stated orally September 8 by the 
Chairman of the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture, W. F. 
Callander. 

Endeavoring to reduce to a minimum 
any degree of error in the cotton cro 
reports whicn are issued by the Boar 
periodically as authorized by law, Myr. 
Callander said, special cotton counts have 
been undertaken for the purpose of fol- 
lowing more closely the growth and ma- 
turity of the cotton plant. These counts 
are made and reported to the Board by 
3,000 voluntary correspondents through- 
out the entire Cotton Belt, he said. 

In his opinion, Mr, Callander said, the 
newly inaugurated system will furnish 
a very valuable source of information to 
the Board in succeeding years by giving 
an exactly-measured progress of the 
crop, particularly with respect to fruit- 
ing as distinguished from the general 
appearance of the plant, which is often 
misleading. 

Mr. Callander has just returned from 
a trip through the States of Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, i 
South Carolina, North Carolina and Vir. 
ginia, in company with another member 
of the Board, S. A. Jones. The trip was 
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Labor Department 
Records Adjustment 
Of Five Disputes 


Says Seven Controversies 
Were Submitted to Concil- 
iation Service in Week 
For Settlement. 


Seven new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended Septem- 
ber 8, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Department’s Conciliation 
Service. At the close of the week, there 
was a total of 46 strikes before the De- 
partment for settlement, and, in addition, 
19 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Five labor disputes are 
reported to have been adjusted during the 
week. 

Following is a list of the new labor 
disputes showing the name of the con- 
cern affected, the nature of the dispute, 
craftsmen concerned; the status and 
cause of the dispute and the number of 
workers involved: 

Broommakers, Danville, Ill., threat- 
ened lockout; craft, broommakers; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet 
received; number of workers involved, 
not stated. 

Steamfitters Strike. 


Steamfitetrs, Louisville, Ky., strike; 
craft, steamfitters; status, pending; 
cause, working conditions; number of 
workers involved, 75. 

Musicians, Davenport, Iowa, and Rock 
Island, Ill., strike; craft, musicians; 
status, pending; cause, report not yet re-! 
ceived; number of workers involved, not 
stated. 

Feely Theater, Hazelton, Pa., strike; 
craft, projectionist and tage hands; 
status, pending; cause, alleged refusal 
of owner to renew agreement; number | 
of workers involved, not stated. 

Building contractors Buffalo, N. Y., 
strike; craft, glaciers; status, pending; 
cause, ask 1244 per hour increase; 
$1.25 per hour; number of workers in- 
volved, 72. 

Wright & Koeners, Inc., Depew, N. Y.,| 
strike; craft, carpenters, bridge work- 
ers; status, pending; cause, protest 
against open shop; number of workers 
involved, 89. 

Indiana Engineering Construction] 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., strike; craft, 
carpenters, etc., status, pending; cause, 
protest against open shop; number of! 
workers involved, 18. 

Adjustments Reported. 

Following is a list of adjustments re-} 
ported showing the name of the concern | 
affected, the nature of the dispute; terms , 
of settlement; and number of workers | 
involved: 

Indiana Theater, Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
controversy; craft, stage hands; cause 
asked $1 week increase; allowed as} 
asked; and agreement; number of work- 
ers involved, 4. 

Indiana Theater, Indiana Harbor, Ind., | 
contrévérsy;~~craft, “operators; cause, | 
asked $2 wééRfftrease; allowed as asked | 
and agreement; number of workers in- | 
volved, 20. | 

Columbus Amusement Company, New 
Kensington, Pa., controversy; craft, op- | 
erators and stage hands; terms, hours, 
wages, etc., in contract; terms, agree- 
ment concluded fixing hours, wages, etc.; 
number of workers involved, not stated. 

Musicians, Chicago, IIl., controversy; 
craft, musicians in theaters; cause, ask 
renewal of agreement, with retention of | 
all orchestras; terms, report not yet re- 
ceived; number of workers involved, 650. 

Greenleaf Silk Company, Allentown, 
Pa., strike; craft, weavers; cause, wages; 
terms, returned at 1 cent per yard re- 
duction in wages; number of workers 
involved, 29. 





Brazil Is Extending 
System of Highways 


Expects to Shorten Route from | 
Capital City to Parana. 


Progress in highway construction in; 
Brazil is noted in reports received by| 
the Pan American Union, it was stated | 
September 8. The full text of the’ 
Union’s statement follows: 

A short time ago, the completion of | 
800 miles of motor road connecting the} 
cities of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo.) 
Now, the Pan American Union records | 


southward from Sao Paulo almost to} 
the border of the adjoining State of 
Parana, a distance of about 230 miles. 

From the border of the State of Parana} 
to the capital city, Curityba, the dis-| 


is approximately 60 miles. Recently a} 
sum of $240,000 was made available by 
the State Government for constructing | 
this link. Work is now progressing, it 
is announced, and when finished there 
will be a continuous motor highway from 
the Brazilian capital through the Statc 
of Sao Paulo to the capital of the State 
of Parana. Added tc this route, there 
are highways extending from Rio de! 
Janeiro via Petropolis farther northward. | 

The journey between the cities of Sao! 
Paulo and Curityba by railroad requires | 
about 86 hours. -When the 60 miles of} 
highway above mentioned are finished} 
the motor car route will be much shorter | 
then the railroad, and the time of tran-! 
sit may be cut to a third or a fourth of! 
that now needed for the rail trip. 


Soldiers Will Wear Boots | 
In Cavalry and Artillery | 





The Department of War has authorized| 


!that have a longer pay period, and thus} 


| $16.62; and for all employes, 


Wages and Work Hou 
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rs in Radio Industry . 


Reviewed by Bureau of Labor Economics 


Average Pay in Various Departments of Manufacture Is 
$20.36 to $23.25 Per Week. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


public knows little of what is being done 
until the results of the experiments are 
ready for the test of public approval. 
Even during the time the study was 
being made radical changes took place 
in the industry as one manufacturer 
after another put on the market what 
is known as an A, C, (alternating cur- 
rent) tube set. This improvement made 
necessary a complete change in the 
manufacture both of sets and of tubes, 
and will in time seriously affect the out- 
put of the closely related battery in- 
dustry. The trend of the times is for 
mechanism which requires little care or 
attention, which eliminates the necessity 
of renewals, and which will operate at 
the pressure of a button and the turn 
of a dial. What the improvements will 
be next year is highly problematical. 


Radio Industry Idle 
Several Months in Year 


The radio manufacturing industry is 
quite seasonal, 


work is done. In the dull months prac- 
tically all of the establishments retain 
only their technical force (busy in de- 
signing improvements) and a few key 
employes. Data for this study were se-: 
cured for periods in which the various, 
establishments were working full time 
and full force, or nearly so. 

The establishments from which data; 
were collected have varying lengths of 
pay-roll periods—1 week, 10 days, 2} 
weeks, and one-half month. In order to} 
present data for all establishments and! 
employes on the same basis, the days, 
hours, and earnings were compiled for 
a one-week period for the establishments 


the tables represent a sample normal! 
week. 

All data were obtained by agents of 
this bureau directly from the payrolls! 
and other records of the establishments. } 


Workers Average Less 
Than 5% Days Weekly 
Receiving Sets——In the manufacture 


of receiving sets data were obtained for} 
10,070 employes—5,845 males and 4,225) 





' females. 


Seventeen of the most important occup-; 
ations were selected for separate pre-! 
sentation. These 17 occupations include} 
4,797 males and 3,815 females, a total 
of 8,612, or over 85 per cent of all the 
employes covered in the sutdy. 

In the selected occupations over one-} 
half of the total number of employes; 
fell under four groups— subassemblers| 
(2,934 persons), visual inspectors (933 
persons), solderers (878 persons), and| 
final assemblers (860 persons). 

The average number of days on which| 
employes worked in one week ranged 
from 4.9 for packers and wrappers, 
female, to 5.8 for cabinetmakers, male, | 
and tool and die makers, male. The} 
average for all males was 5.5; for all) 
females, 5.3; and for all employes, both! 
male and female, 5.4. 

The average hours actually worked in 


one week ranged from 39.7 for packers! 


and wrappers, female, to 51.6 for cabinet- 
makers, male, the average for all males 
being 47.5; for all females, 43.3, and for; 
all employes, both male and female, 45.8. 

The average full-time hours per week 
ranged from 47.3 for lacquerers, female,| 
to 51.1 for driil-press operators, female. 
The average for all males was 48.5; for! 
all females, 48.3; and for all employes,} 
both male and female, 48.4. It will be) 
noted that there is a much greater dif-| 
ference between the hours actually) 
worked and the average full-time hours| 
for females than there is for males, 


Average Earnings 
Fifty Cents Per Hour 


Average earnings per hour ranged! 
from $0.324 for testers, electrical, fe-| 
male, to $0.863 for tool and die markers, 
male. The average for all males was | 
$0.590; for all females, $0.884; and for} 
ali employes, both male and female,| 
$0.508. 

The average actual earnings in one 
week ranged from $13.94 for packers 
and wrappers, female, to $44.06 for tool; 
and die makers, male, the average for all 
males being $28.05, for all females, 


female, $23.25. 
The average full-time earnings per week 
from $15.94 for testers, electrical, fe- 


2 I male, to $42.11 for tool and die makers, | 
the completion of a modern highway| male; the average for all males being | 
$28.62; for all females, $18.55; and for} 


all employes, male and female, $24.59. 


In the 23 establishments covered in} 


| whole calendar month and had not been 


male and | 


‘selected as the most representative and 
most generally found in all establish- 
ments. Almost half of the employes 
covered in this study, 43 per cent to be 
exact, were classed as “assemblers.” 

The average earnings per hour ranged 
from $0.851 for visual inspectors, fe- 
male, to $0.867 for tool and die makers, 
male, the average for all employes, male 
and female, being $0.502, 

The average actual earnings in one 
week ranged from $12.93 for repairers, 
female, to $41.88 for tool. and die 

' makers, male, the average for all em- 
ployes being $22.87. 

The average full-time earnings per 
week ranged from $16.26 for packers 
;and wrappers, female, to $41.79 for 
tool and die makers, male, the average 
for all employes being $24. 

The average number of days on which 
employes worked in one week ranged} 
from 4.6 for repairers, female, to 5.9 
for testers, female, the average for all 


as there are several | ¢mployes being 5.4. 


months in the year in which very little} 


The average hours actually worked in 
the one week canvassed ranged from 35 
‘for repairers, female, to 49.1 for lac- 
querers, male, the average for all em- 
ployes being 45.5. 

The average full-time hours per week 
ranged from 44.5 for punch-press opera- 


|tors, female, to 49.2 for punch-press 


operators, male, the average for all em- 
ployes being 47.8. 

Of the 18 establishments covered, 5 
paid additional for overtime. Two paid 
time and one-half after normal daily 
hours, 2 paid time and one-half after 
normal daily hours to time workers only, } 
and 1 paid time and one-half after nor- 
mal daily hours to tool and die makers 
only. 

Only one establishment reported pay- 
ment of a bonus. This establishment 
had a set standard of efficiency, and as 
this standard was exceeded an increasing | 
bonus was given, varying from 0.5 to 20; 
per cent. In addition to the above, all 
employes on productive work who main- 
tained an efficiency of 100 per cent for a} 


absent or tardy more than one-half hour 
during the same month were given one| 
day’s vacation with pay. These days} 
were cumulative if desired. x | 


Reports Conditions 
In Radio Tube Industry 


A radio tube is an evacuated bulb hav- | 
ing three elements—filament, plate, and| 
grid. These vacuum tubes are of various | 
types and designs, depending upon the 
work which they must do. They may, 
however, be divided into two general 
classes—low and high power receiving 
tubes. Increased amplification is ob- 
tained by the connection of several tubes 





’ 
| 


of the next, and so on. 

The occupations for which data are 
presented apply to the manufacture of 
receiving set tubes only. Establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of broad- 
casting tubes were not included in the 
study. A few establishments manufac- 
ture both kinds of tubes. Employes in 
the broadcasting department, however, 


| were not included. 


In the manufacture-of-radio tubes data 
were secured from .18 establishments 
covering 2,213 employes—374 made and 
1,839 female. The predominance of fe- 
males in this branch of the radio indus- 
try is in sharp contrast with the divi- 
sion of the sexes in both of the other 

ranches—sets and speakers. In the 
manufacture of receiving sets 42 per cent 
and of speakers only 36 per cent of the 
employes were females, while in estab- 
lishments making tubes 83 per cent were 
females. 


Flood Control Work 
In West Inspected 


By General Jadwin 


Navigation, Debris and Irri- 
gation Projects on Pa- 
cific Coast Also 
Visited. 


Flood control projects in the Sacra- 
mento River Valley of California were 
inspected by the Chief of Engineers, 
Major General Edgar Jadwin, in the 
course of three weeks’ tour in Pacific 
Coast States, the Department of War 
announced September 8. A flood con- 
trol program in the Sacramento region 
was authorized in the Flood Control Act 
of 1928. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 

Major General Edgar Jadwin, Chief of 
Engineers, has, during the past three 
weeks, made a general river and harbor 
inspection of the principal harbors from 
San Francisco, Calif., to Portland, Ore., 
including Willapa, Grays, and Olympia 
Harbors, Washington. He also visited 
navigation, flood and debris projects and 
certain power and irrigation projects in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 

Prior to his return to Washington, D. 
C., he expects to make a partial inspec- 
tion of certain rivers in eastern Oregon 
and Washington, in which district en- 
gineers are making investigations and 
surveys of navigation, flood, power and 


| irrigation possibilities under recent con- 


gressional authority. He expects to close 
his inspection with visits to Seattle and 
several other Puget Sound ports. Gen- 
eral Jadwin states that, generally speak- 
ing, projects so far visited are in good| 
condition and are serving important and 
growing commerce of the Pacific coast 
satisfactorily. Propects for needed im- 
provements are in a state of advance- | 
ment commensurate with their import- 
ance. 


In addition to his inspection of river 
and harbor activities, General Jadwin| 
visited the Engineer Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Scott, California, Engineer 
R. O. T. C. activities at Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Oregon, and several 
seacoast forts. 


Tides Are Available 
As Source of Power 


Economic Development Is 
Greatest Obstacle, Special- 
ists Declare. 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 
cial power from tidal forces—the rise 


| the plate of one being coupled to the grid/ and fall of coastal waters everywhere. | 


At the present time, 
that of competing wi 
power on an economic basis. 


Localities with greatest tidal range 
are either in the Arctic or Antarctic re- 
gions or elsewhere remote from popula- 
tion centers. However, modern engi- 
neering science is able today to trans- 
port power over long distances eco- 
nomically. 


The entire problem of the economic 
use of tidal power is an engineering one 
and will undoubtedly, according to the 
opinion of the Survey experts, be 
worked out on an economic basis 
eventually. 

“Theoretically,” the tidal specialist, 

. A. Marmer, of the Survey, 
orally, “the utiliaztion of tidal energy 
is not at all fanciful, but is wholly with- 
in engineering possibilities. In a small 
way, the energy of the tide has been 


Minimum of Litigation Marked First Year 
In Administration of Longshoremen’s 


Important Events During 12 
“marized by 


The lLongshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act, which became. effective 
July 1, 1927, has been administered dur- 
ing its first year with active cooperation 
on the part of all concerned and with 
an absence of the spirit which breeds 
litigation, the Department of Labor 
stated September 8. The full text of 
the Department’s statement summariz- 
ing the administration of the Act fol- 
lows: F 


After more than 10 years’ experience 
with the administration of the United 
States civil employes’ compensation act 
(39 Stat. 742), the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission was 
given the power to administer the pro- 
visions of the United States longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ compensa- 
tion act (44 Stat. 1424). Difficulties 
involved in the administration of this 
act were apparent to those who had fol- 
lowed the attempts of Congress to ex- 
tend workmen’s compensation acts to 
longshoremen (40 Stat. 395, 42 Stat. 
634, and 44 Stat. 1424). The long- 
shoremen’s act became effective July 1, 
1927. The following article is an at- 
tempt to summarize the most important 
events occurring during the first year 
of its operation for the benefit of those 
interested in the administration of this 
law. 


The 14 districts into which the United 
States has been divided for the adminis- 
tration of the act now have deputy com- 
missioners who are hearing cases and 
awarding compensation. Two States, 
California and New York, have passed 
laws furthering the cooperation of the 
State with the Federal Government. 
(California Acts of 1927, ch. 589; N. 
Y. Acts of 1928, ch. 750). A central 
organization has been established in| 

ashington which has maintained close | 
contact with every development and 
which is seeking to administer the law 
liberally and with the greatest uniform-, 
ity possible. Opinions approved by the 
commission numbered 338 at the end of 
the year, the first 30 of which were 
printed and are now available for dis- 
tribution. 

(United States Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. Longshoremen’s and 


AvutnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisuep Without COMMENT 


Act 


Months of Operation Sum- 


Department of Labor. 


sioner was filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court. Brent was not a party to 
the injunction proceedings, filed no 
answer, and did not appear. The case 
was decided before the United States 
Employes’ Corhpensation Commission 
had any legal representation in the 
courts as the Department of Justice had 
declined to instruct district attorneys to 
act. The case practically went by default 
and an injunction was granted, the facts 
stated being from the employer’s bill in 
equity. 

The court pointed out that section 3 
of the longshoremen’s act provides that 
“compensation shall be payable under 
this act in respect of disability or death 
of an employe, but only if the disability 
or death results from an injury occur- 
ring upon the navigable waters of the 
United States (including any dry dock) 
and if recovery for the disability or death 
through workmen’s compensation pro- 
ceedings may not validly be provided by 
State law.” The court said that “it is 
obvious that the Federal act is applica- 
ble only if there may be no recovery for 
disability or death through a State com- 
pensation law, for it says so in precise 
terms,” and “since the vessel and the 
railway on which she was drawn were 
then both on high land, and the injury 
was sustained under those conditions, the 
tort was nonmaritime. * * *, the injury | 
here was on dry land, it follows that 
the Virginia State compensation act is 
valid, and the Federal law inapplicable.” 

The United States Employers’ Com- 
pensation Commission does not con- 
sider this decision a final  settle- 
ment of the question as to ma- 
rine railways. The United States 
deputy commissioner at Norfolk is mak- 
ing awards against the Colonna’s Ship- 
yard and its insurance carrier in cases of 
injury occurring on the maritime railway 
dry dock, and the insurance carrier is 
paying such claims. It may be added 
that the Commission has covered situa- 
tions similar to that in the Colonna’s 
case in its opinion No. 30, of January 26, 
1928. The word “validity” in section 3 
of the longhsoremen’s act, quoted above, 
the Commission points out was inserted 
for the purpose of declaring that com- 
pensation shall not be paid under the 
Federal act if the case is one that consti- | 
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Deaths by Influenza 


And Pneumonia Show 


Inerease Over 1927 | 


Health Conditions in 98 
Cities and 43 States Are 
Reviewed by Public 
Health Service. 


Deaths from infiuenza and pneumonia 
reported to the United States Public 
Health Service for the week ended Au- 
gust 18, amounted to 340 as compared 
with 283 for the corresponding period 
last year. 

The full text of the statement, made 
public September 8, by the Public Health 
Service, summarizing the reports from 
43 States and 98 cities, follows: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 31,535,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 92 cities reporting deaths is 
more than 30,835,000. Weeks ended 
August 18, 1928, and August 20, 1927: 

Cases Reported. 
Diphtheria: 
1928 
758 
329 


1927 
994 
478 


43 States 
98 cities 
Measles: 
42 States 
98 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 StAteS.. .cieveccss 
Scarlet fever: 
Ro, Pee Eee 
98 cities 
Smallpox: 
MUON 6% 04.50.0008 
98 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
43 States 
98 cities 


Deaths Reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
92 cities ‘ 
Smallpox: 
92 cities 


805 
191 


383 


937 
298 


278 
602 
177 

31 


1,055 
221 


103 
3 


283 
0 





cording to the amount of oil which he 
made, but was paid by Dodd & Co. in- 
stead of directly by the vessel. The man 
was swept overboard while the ship was 
100 miles off shore. The court held that 
the workman was a member of the crew 


Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act.|tutionally is within the jurisdiction of a|of the ship and was outside the scope of 


Opinion Nos. 1 to 20, August 12 to Oc- 
tober 26, 1927. Washington, 1927. 29 
pp. Opinions Nos. 21-30, November 25, 
1927, to January 26, 1928. Washing- 
ton, 1928. 51 pp.) ! 


Few Cases Found Way 
Into Courts First Year 
At the end of the year very few cases 


gation to the minimum. One case has 


State, and conversely that payment can 
not be made under a State law if the case 
be one constitutionally under the Federal 
authority which has been exercised by the 
enactment of the longshoremen’s act. 
Congress intended to provide in this act 
for the cases the Supreme Court had 
held States could not provide for, and no 
others. 


had found their way into the courts. Secured Cooperation 
This is consistent with the policy of the 
commission, which seeks to reduce liti- 


Of District Attorneys 
Because of the view of the Attorney 


the statute, and that the death did not 
occur “upon the navigable waters of the 
United States.” 


Act Administered 
With Active Cooperation 


On June 26, 1928, the district judge 
of the Southern Division of the United 
States District Court in the Northern 
District of California, in the case of 
Francis Perry v. United States Em- 
ployes Compensation Commission, War- 
ren H. Pillsbury, deputy commissioner 


tested the constitutionality of the Act.| General of the United States that it did \for the thirteenth compensation district, 


the sole question is | This case arose in the New York Supreme 
th other sources of | Court for Kings County out of a suit for 


Act (41 


damages based upon the Jones Ait 
Chernik, 


Stat. 988) by a longshoreman, 
who was injured on August 15, 1927. 
The suit was dismissed on the ground 
that the longshoreman’s sole remedy was 
under the new Federal Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Act of March 4, 
1927. The Clyde Steamship Company 
had qualified as a self-insurer under the 
Compensation Act. 


The case was taken to the highest 
court of the State, the Court of Appeals, 
where Chernik contended that the Long- 
shoremen’s Act attempts to deprive the; 
courts of the admiralty jurisdiction | 


eral Constitution, takes property rights 
without due process contrary to the Fifth 
Amendment, denies litigants jury trial 
contrary to the Seventh Amendment, 


There were 31 occupations which were utilized at various places for many|and deprives longshoremen of rights 


considered important enough and so gen- 
eral in the various establishments as to 
warrant their separate presentation. 

The occupation which had the larges 
representation was mounters, female, 
covering 552 employes. The next most 
numerous occupation was basers, female, 
with 155 employes. 


ing $0.444. 


week ranged from $14.37 for filament 
testers, female, to $28.10 for electric 
testers, male, the average for all em- 
ployes being $20.36. 

The average full-time earnings per 
| week ranged from $15.97 for filament 





this study 18 paid additional for over- 
time, 


tion to which one paid double time for 
Sunday and one paid double time for 
Sunday and holidays. 

One establishment paid time and one- 
half after normal daily hours when men 
were called out by foremen. Another 
paid time and one-half after normal 


daily hours to their die makers only,! 


while one paid time and one-half after 
nine hours per day and one after 48 hours 
per week. 

Three of the establishments had bonus 
systems in operation, two being based on 
production and the other on attendance. 
In the latter, employes losing no time 
during the week were paid $1 additional. 

The speaker has become an integral 
part of radio reception and is the final 
phase of radio performance. If the 
speaker is faulty or fails to operate in 
harmony with the receiver, the best re- 
sults are not obtained. Radio reception 
is in direct accord with the tone value 
of the speaker. 

There are two types of speakers in 
general use, the horn and the cone, each 


‘ ; | Nine of these paid time and one-'| 
tance via the proposed highway route| half after normal daily hours, in addi-| 


j eotees, See, to $27.82 for flare mak- | 
ers, male, the average for all loyes | 
{being $21.58, ’ cr 


| Range of Averages 


|In Number of Days Worked 


| The average number of days on which | 
; employes worked in the one week studied | 
|ranged from 5.1 for base branders, fe- 
male; filament testers, female; and grid 
inspectors, female; to 6.0 for electric 
, testers, male; and firers, female; the ay-| 
|erage for all employes being 5.5. 

The average hours actually worked in 
jone week ranged from 41.7 for base 
branders, female, to 53.5 for electric test- 
ers, male, the average for all employes 
being 45.9. | 

The average full time per week ranged | 
|from 46.2 hours for agers, female, to 
ae for agers, male, the average for all 
|employes being 48.6. 

Of the 18 establishments covered in 
the study of the manufacture of radio 
tubes, 5 paid additional for overtime 
work. Three of the establishments paid 
time and one-half after normal daily 
hours. One paid time and one-half affer 
normal daily hours to the mechanical 


; more. 


| tidal power schemes. 


years, 


“A tide mill on the River Tamar, in 
England, which was installed in 1790, 


is only in recent years that large scale 
projects for harnessing the tides have 
been seriously proposed. 


“It is an engineering problem of get- 


other sources. At present, it is not 


supply power for industrial purposes, 


would be financially successful. 


“However, unless other sources of 
power are opened up by inventive 
genius, there can be no doubt but that 
tidal power will eventually become of 
great economic importance. 


“At present, it does not appear that 
development of tidal power is economi- 
cally feasible in lacalities where the} 
range of the tide is less than ten feet— 
that is to say, the difference between 
low tide and high tide. However there 
are several places on the American coast 
where the tidal range is ten feet and 


“At one place, where the scheme is} 
now being studied, the range is twenty} 
feet. In the Bay of Fundy, where studies 
are also being conducted, the range is'| 
about forty-five feet, normally, and at 
spring tidés the range attains fifty feet. 

“The whole question of utilizing tidal | 
power is one of engineering economics. 
While the feasibility of using such power 
is absolutely unquestioned, the public/ 
should be wary of possible future ex- 
travagant or unconsidered statements on 
this subject that might be made for the 
purpose of enlisting financial support to 


“At the same time, if the world’s re- 
sources of coal and oil should ever be 
exhausted, and inventive genius does not 
supply any other substistute, it is in- 
evitable that tidal power will be used in 





that other seamen possess contrary to 
the Fourteenth Amendment, longshore- 
men having been held to be seamen under 


t| is reported as still in operation. But it] the Jones Act. 


The Clyde Steamship Company con- 
tended that Congress was competent to 
legislate in admiralty and that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 


The average earnings per hour ranged | ting the unit cost on the same plane as| sustained such acts—the Jones Act and 
from $0.337 for filament testers, female, | the energy derived from coal, oil andj} others—modifying the admiralty law; 
jto $0.569 for firers, male, the average 5 
for all employes, male and female, be-| Ce*tain that, as an independent unit to| deprive the courts of jurisdiction, but 


that the Longshoremen’s Act does not 


simply takes away a right of action; 


The average actual earnings in one} 2"Y large scale tidal power development! that the Act does not deny jury trial be- 


cause there is nothing to try; that the 
Act is not class legislation because long- 
shoremen are not really seamen, and be- 
sides the inhibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment applies to the States and 
not to the Federal Government. 


The Court of Appeals affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, dismissed 
the suit, and upheld the Act as consti- 
tutional without an opinion on April 10, 
1928. It is believed that this case will 
be taken to the Supreme Court of the: 
United States to settle the constitutional | 
question involved. (Chernik v. Clyde 
Steamship Company. See Industrial 
Bulletin of New York, Vol. No. 7, April, 
1928, p. 225). | 
District Attorneys | 
Not Instructed to Act 

Another case arising out of the long-; 
shoremen’s act is that of the Colonna’s| 
Shipyard (Inc.) v. Lowe, Deputy vom 
missioner, decided in the District Court! 
for the Eastern District of Virginia on! 
November 16, 1927 (22 Fed. [2d] 843). 
Ths case involved the claim of one 
Thomas E. Brent, employe of the Colon-! 
na’s Shipyard, who sustained an injury | 
while working as a painter on a stadia 
erected on the deck of the cradle of a 
marine railway around the stem of a ves- 


sel of 4,000 tons burden resting on the 
railway. 


not devolve upon the district attorneys | 
for the various districts to represent the 
compensation commission by filing an 
answer for its deputy commissioner, it 
was necessary to obtain an act of Con- 
gress removing all doubt upon this sub- 
ject and making it the duty of a district 
attorney to appear as attorney or coun- 
sel on behalf of the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission or its 
deputy commissioners when either is a 
party to a proceeding under the long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation act. This act (Pub.) No. 349) 
was approved and effective May 4, 1928. 
This is the only amendment passed by 
Congress to the longshoremen’s act up 
to the present time. On May 15, 1928, the 


said | vested in them by Article 3 of the Fed-| commission issued instructions for the 


handling of suits brought against them 
under the act and outlining the procedure 
to be followed in securing the coopera- 
tion of the United States district at- 
torneys. 


Two cases have resulted in opinions 
by two United States district courts but 
they have not yet been reported. On May 
10, 1928, a memorandum opinion was 
handed down in the District Court of the 
United States for the district of Mas- 
sachusetts in the case of the United States 
Fidelity & Guarantee Co. v. Deputy Com- 
missioner et al. This case involved the 
death of a workman who had signed ar- 
ticles as a member of the crew of a ship, 
who was under the control of the master 
while on board, and who was paid ac- 


and L. Lorentzen, upheld the decision 
denying a compensation award to the 
master of a vessel who met his death 
because of an explosion while he was 
engaged in starting the engine of an- 
other vessel owned by the same employer. 
It was contended that the fact that Perry 
met his death on another vessel than his 
own removed him from the class not en- 
titled to compensation, but the court 
held that the vessel upon which he was 


the master belonged to the owner of the g” 


vessel upon which he was killed; that his 
acts while aboard the vessel on which he 
was killed were connected directly with 
the navigation of that ship; and that he 
had virtually exchanged duties with the 
master of that ship but had not lost his 
status as master of his own ship. 

The United States longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act has 
been administered during the first year 
with great foresight and with active co- 
operation with all parties, with an ab- 
sence of that spirit which breeds litiga- 
tion, and with a liberal interpretation ac- 
ceptable to those concerned. Congress, 
by act of May 17, 1928, extended the pro- 
visisions of this law to the District of 
Columbia (Pub. No. 419, effective July 
1, 1928), giving the United States Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission the 
authority to administer the act. 

The commission now administers com- 
pensation acts covering Federal em- 
ployes, longshoremen, and employes of 
the District of Columbia. 
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& laced boot in lieu of the present gar- | claimed to possess some value in repro- 


rison shoe and canvas legging for peace- : . 
time wear by enlisted men of the cav- duction different from the other. There- 


alry and field artillery, according to a} fore, the selection of the type of speaker 

statement made public September 8, the |S 2 matter of individual choice. 

full text of which follows: | In the manufacture of speakers, data 
The new boot will be of soft flexible | Were Secured from 18 establishments 

tan leather, close fiitting about the ankle | C°V¢ting 2,428 employes—1,551 male 

and calf, with a boxed toe, no buckle or | 24 877 female. . 

strap at the top, and the height will be | 20 this industry 12 occupations were 

such that the top of the boot will come| A, ~~ we.+ ent. mu 

as close to the knee as comfortable wear 


will permit. The proposed allowances of 


The deputy commissioner made an 
award in favor of Brent. A bill for an 
injunction against the deputy commis- 


force only, while one paid time and one- 
half after 5:30 p. m. Monday to Friday 
jand 12:30 p. m. Saturday to machinists, 
and time and one-half after 6 p. m. Mon- 
day to Friday and 4 p. m. Saturday to 
all other maintenance men. 

Three of the establishments reported 
bonus systems. One of these systems was 
based on a set standard of efficiency, and 

aeer as this standard was exceeded an in- 
German Dirigible to Fly creasing bonus was given, varying from ~o—athesinendlatoele 

To United S dB ‘19° to 20 per cent. In addition to the [Continued from Page 1.] 
this boot will be three per enlistment. o United States an ACK ' above, all employes on productive work|red fox from $14.05 to $20.11 and mink 

To avoid mixed clothing within or- scetcnesangieaieaadeaa who maintained an efficiency of 100 per|from $12.93 to $15.39, 
ganizations, the laced boot for the pres- | [Continued from Page 1.] cent for a whole calendar month and| Although there were decreases in the 
ent will be authorized only for enlisted | domestic air mail fees as may be ap-| had not been abset or tardy more than| numbers of the principal kinds of pelts 
men of the cavalry and field artillery. | plicable. ;one-half hour during the same month|taken, the total of all kinds increased| 
Consideration will be given later to an| Articles to be dispatched by the air-: were given one day’s vacation with pay.|from 3,686,148 to 4,289,233, which was 
authorization for the wearing of such|ship named should be marked by the/ These days were cumulative, if desjred,|due to a very large extent to a gain of 
boots by mounted enlisted men of other! senders “By German Airship L. Z. 127! Another establishment paid a bonus to | 807,283 in the number of rabbit skins 
branches. {from Lakehurst, N. J.,” and should be, Workers in the mounting department | produced. This pelt, however, is one of 

In addition to presenting a neater ap- | dispatched to New York. only, each member of the mounting unit|the least valuable among the Canadian 
pearance and to being more comfortable! Dispatch by this means cannot be} having the lowest shrinkage received $1| furs, considered both from the standpoint 
while riding than the shoe and canvas; guaranteed. If the return flights are| per week, The third establishment which| of individual skin prices, and also the 
legging, the adoption of this boot will} not made as expected, articles marked| reported a bonus paid 10 per cent of|total value of the annual production, 

, effect an approximate saving on clothing | for dispatch thereby will be sent by the jeprnings each day that the time clock} which amounted to only $123,753. 
af ee per maui per enlistment, ~ ordinary means, was punched before 7:55 a. m. ‘t--Tt~has always been the practice for 


a commercial way not only in this coun- 
try but the world over. 

_ “The ceaseless rise and fall of the tide 
is a potential source of energy which is/ 
as yet untapped.” 
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the trappers to keep foxes caught in the 
warm weather, alive, when possible, until 
the winter season, when the fur is prime 
and consequently much more valuable, 
and from this custom has arisen the 
modern industry of fur farming. Several 
animals are being raised in captivity,} 
notably the mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, | 
fisher, beaver and muskrat, but more im- 
portant than all of the rest combined is 
the silver fox. 

Before the war London was the prin- 
cipal market for Canadian furs. In the 
post war years, however, the United 
States has supplanted the mother coun- 
try in this trade and now takes the major 
portion of the pelts exported from 
Canada. During the year ending March 
1928, out of a total of $24,315,244, ship- 
ments to the United States were valued 
at $14,335,751, and to the United King- 
dom $9,185,200, negligible quantities go- 
ing to other countries, cas 


Canadian Output of Fur 
Shows Rapid Increase 


| 


4 





Avrnorizep STATEMENT’ ONLY 
PusLisHeD WitHouT COMMENT 


Dye Trust Produces 
Four-fifths of Fixed 


Nitrogen in Germany 


World’s Largest Plant Near 
Berlin Increases Output; 
Synthetic Motor Fuel 
Being Made. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
tons daily, or 100,000 tons annually. This 
production does not offset by a consider- 
able figure the normal annual increase 
in gasoline consumption in Germany. 

Early Effect Not Anticipated. 
The present consumption of gasoline 
amounts to 700,000 to 800,000 tons an- 
nuaily, most of which originates in the 


Are Presenten Heretn, Berna 
py Tue Uniren States DaiLy 
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Three Years of Work Still in Prospect | 


For Deepening Upper Mississippi River 


House Committee on Rivers 
Project in Hands of 


and Harbors Gives Data on 
“Army Engineers. 


The present project for deepening the 
upper Mississippi River channel to 
Minneapolis to six fieet, under authority 
of existing law, probably will require 
three more years for completion, it was 
stated orally September 8 at the office of 
the House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. This statement was_made in con- 
nection with the appeal made by Repre- 
sentative Newton (Rep.), of Minneapolis, 
Minn., to the President for Mr. Coolidge’s 

j support of a proposal that the channel 
to Minneapolis be deepened to nine feet. 
| The project now under way, it was 
stated, contemplates a varying width of 
‘the channel from 200 to 1,400 feet, be- 


United States. Exactly how large the |tween the Illino's and Missouri Rivers. 
eventual figure of annual production of | _ The latest law on the subject is Pub- 
synthetic fuels will be can not be fore- | lic Law No. 560, 69th Congress (H. H. 
cast with any degree of accuracy, but | 11,616), the last omnibus Rivers ana 
it is very doubtful that the United States | Harbors Act, which authorizes the War 
petroleum exports to Germany will be | Department to make preliminary exam- 
seriously affected by “synthetic” com- | ination and survey of proposed improve- 
petition in the immediate. future. |ment at a number of localities, includ- 
The same may be said substantially of | ing “Mississippi River, between Mis- 
Leunawerke’s production of sulphur, now | sour! River and Minneapolis, with a view 
at the rate of 15 tons daily as compared | to securing a channel depth of nine feet 
with 10 tons daily previously. Elemental | at low water with — suitable widths. 
sulphur is recovered by filtration through | This, it was explained, is an authoriza- 
activated carbon as a first-stage im-| tion for a survey only regarding the pro- 
purity separation in the producer and | posal for an increased dimension of the 
water-gas mixture entering the process channel from the present six-foot depth 
of direct ammonia synthesis. Comparing | project to a nine-foot channel, as pro- 
the Leunawerke sulphur production*with | posed by Representative Newton and 


imports, chiefly from the United States, | others. 
jt is observed that the former figure is 
but one-tenth of the latter; nevertheless, 
the removal of sulphur ag an impurity 
from the gas mixture is an absolutely 
essential operation, regardless of cost. 

Works officiais state that the Leuna- 
werke is consuming 18,000 to 20,000 tons 


of lignite or brown coal daily from its | 


adjoining mines. This brown coal is used 


for direct firing in connection with the , 


ammonia synthesis and as raw material 
in the “oil from coal” operation. Ex- 
perimentation progresses in connection 
with efforts to produce raw gases, and 


producer and water gas from lignite, in- | 


stead of coke and commercial exploita- 
tion of this process, is said to be im- 
minent. Leunawerke’s consumption of 


raw lignite haw inc“ased enormously in | 


the past year or so. 
Producti 


an increasd in the number of employes, 


expansion has resulted in| 


Completed Project 
‘To Cost $9,586,200 


| According to the figures of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was 
estimated by the Wax Department engi- 
neers, as of June 30, last, that it would 
take $9,586,200 to complete the present 
project with its authorized six-foot chan- 
nel into Minneapolis. The Chief of En- 


i m as a 


Enelish Market Best 
For American Furs 


Canadas and 
‘France Also Important Mar- 


'Germany, 





| 


| mittee states that the 


gineers recommended to Congress this 
year $3,500,000 for improvement and 
maintenance of this part of the Missis- 
sippi and according to the committee, 
there has been allotted for that pur- 
pose $4,350,000 for this improvement and 
maintenance for 
the present fiscal year, out of the funds 
of the War Department under its ap- 
propriation act of March 23, 1928. 

The Rivers and Harbors bill (H. R. 
14066), which was favorably reported 
by the House Committee at the last ses- 
sion, and which is now pending on the 
House calendar, provides for securing a 
nine-foot dgpth in the Mississippi River 
between the mouth of the Illinois, which’ 


is the waterway connection for Chicago, | 


and the mouth of the Missouri River, and 
there is a nine-foot depth of waterway 
provided on the Illinois River. There is 


also a nine-foot depth channel already | 


authorized for approximately 600 miles 
of the Louisiana and Texas intercoastal 
waterway from the Mississippi River, 
near New Orleans to Houston, Galveston 
and Corpus Christi, Texas, 
Continuance of Work 


On Channel Advocated 
Representative Newton explained 
orally at Superior, Wis., in making his 
plea for a nine-foot channel to Minne- 
apolis, that the District Engineer of the 
Board of Engineering for Rivers and 
Harbors, had recently reported in favor 
of the continuance of the six-foot chan- 
nel, and that the shippers of the upper 
disagreed with this proposition. The 
engineering report on file with the com- 
entire channel 
traffic for 1926 on this stretch of 
Mississippi amounted to 691,637 tons. 
Representative Garrett (Dem.), of 
Houston, Texas, stated orally September 
8 that he has received a letterfrom Roy 
Miller, of Corpus Christi, Texas, active 


vice president of the Intercoastal Canal | 


Association of Louisiana and Texas, say- 
ing that it had been suggested that the 
annual convention of that organization be 
held at Baton Rouge, La., probably No- 


vember 9 and 10. Mr. Miller advised Mr. | 
Garrett that it was hoped that a large | 


number of members of the House would 


| attend the gathering. 


immediate use during} 


the | 


Benedict Crowell 
Again Heads Army 


Ordnanee Association 


[Atte pt Made in Aust 


Two New Brands Placed on 
Experimenting 


' 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Other Officers Elected at Bi- 
ennial Meeting of National 
Preparedness Organ- 
ization. 


| The Austrian Tobacco Monopoly, in an 
effort to reproduce American types of 
cigarettes will place on sale two brands 
of cigarettes known as “Jonny” and 
“Smart,” the Department of Commerce 
has been informed. 

The advices to the Department were 
received from the American Trade Com- 
missioner at Vienna, B. H. Hill, and the 
Commercial Attache, H. awrence 
Groves, both of whom conferred with the 
director of the monopoly to find out its 
plans with respect to the imitation of 
|American products. The full text of the 
Department’s statement based on the re- 
ports from Vienna follows: 


After some two years of experiment- 


The reelection of Benedict Crowell, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, as President of the Army 
Ordnance Association, was announced on 
| September 8 by the Department of War. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

Benedict Crowell, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
| Assistant Secretary of War and Direc- 
tor of Munitions during the World War, 
| was reelected president of the Army 
Ordnance Association, a nation-wide or 
| ganization of American engineers andj 

manufacturers for the advancement of 
| munitions preparedness, at the biennia!| 
election of officers and directors heid| 
Saturday,. September 8. 

| Other officers elected were: Vice pres- 
idents, Col. Wroilliam W. Coleman, of 

Milwaukee, Wis., and William C. Spru-/80 to 85 

ance, of Wilmington, Del, both of whom!(Virginia and Kentucky) blended with 

served in the Army Ordnance Depart-|4 small amount of Bulgarian tobacco. 
ment during the World War. «Direstors _ The effort to reproduce the American 
| of the association elected were Col. Frank | cigarette has been only partially success- 
| A, Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was 
' the first chairman of the War Industries 
| Board iv 1917; R. P. Lamont, of Chicago, 
j Ill, an authority on gun construction, 
lwho was chief of the Purchase Division! 
jof the Ordnance Department in 1918, 
jand Col. C. L. Harrison, of Cincinnati, 
: Ohio, Chief of the Cincinnati Ordnance 
! District. 

The Army Ordnance Association, which 
is pledged to imdustrial preparedness for 
war as One Of the nation’s strongest 
| guarantees of peace, has local sections | 

in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
; and San Francisco, 

Officials of Local Sections. 
Officials of the locai sections are: New 


placed on the market two new brands 


the part of the monopoly to reproduce 


these cigarettes will find 
They are sold in retail at 2 shillings 
(2842 cents) per package of 20 for the 





ers; directors, G. L. Gilmore, Everett 
|Morse, Major R. F. Whitelagg, Captain 
George P. Slade; treasurer, Major Isaac 
S. Hall; secretary, Major John G. 
Booton. 

Washington: President, James A. 
Drain; vice president, Maj. C. G. Mettler; 
secretary treasurer, Capt. L. A. Codd. 

Cincinnati: President, Capt. Casper H. 
Rowe; vice president, Lt. Col. H. M. T. 
_|Collins; directors, Frederick W. Hinkle, 
York: President, Colonel James L. Walsh; George Puchta, Col. C. 1. Harrison, 
vice presidents, Brigadier General \Maj. H. L. Campbell, Maj. 


Sam- . : : 
| uel McRoberts, Colonel William I. West. | Charles Hake, jr, Maj. A. L. Jenkins, 


ervelet, Lt. Colonel H. B. Machen, Lt, Maj. James Mohroe; treasurer, Maj. R. ; 


Colonel R. D. Coombs; executive Stier | - Barr; secretary, H. L. Campbell. 
mittee, James A. Farrell, Charles Elliot : : - 
| Warren, Lt. Colonel E. L. Sherwood, Li.;Atchibald B. Hubard; directors, Maj. 
Colonel Earl McFariand, Major a E, {John Q. MacDonald, R. W. Bond, es in 

avies and Major J. M. Boyle; treasurer, Poultney, Samuel Shoemaker, J. W. Rob- 


ing, the Austrian Tebacco Monopoly has } 
of cigarettes representing an effort upon } 


the American type of Virginia cigarettes. | 
|They are sold“under the trade names of | pipe smokers will sooner or later aban- | 
“Jonny” and “Smart,” and contain from | 


per cent of American tobacco |} 


‘but it remains to be seen what reception | 
in Austria. 


|Monaghan; vice president, Walter Pow- |! 


R. S. Barr, | 


Philadelphia: Acting president, Lt. Col. | 
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ria to Reproduce 


American Type of Virginia Cigarettes 


Market After Two’Years of 
by Monopoly. , 
“Smart” and 1.60 shillings (22% cents 


for the “Jonny.” 
monopoly 


) 
r About a year ago the 
introduced two brands of 


American cigarettes for sale in its spe- | 


cialty shops throughout the country at a 
| retail price of 2.80 shillings (39 cents) 


\ per package of 20. The sale of these ciga- | 


| rettes will not be affected by the new 
| American-type domestic product, accord- 
ing to statements of the director, 

In addition to the American-type ciga- 
rettes, the monopoly also has in prepa- 
ration an Amerijcan type pipe tobacco, 
similar to several American brands. The 
pipe tobacco will be put on the market 
in the next few months. In this con- 
nection the director stated that the new 
tobacco was intended to meet a changed 
demand of the Austrian public from s 
light, cut tobacco, suitable for long stem 
pipes, to a more compact slower-burning 
tobacco, suitable for short stemmed 
pipes. He feels convinced that Austrian 


| 


don the long stemmed pipes in favor of 
the short stemmed ones and for this pm- 
; Pose must have a cooler-burning tobacco. 
The above-mentioned developments 
offer prospects for increased sales of 
American raw tobacco to the Austrian 
Tobacco Monopoly, which has reverted 
to its prewar practice of direct pur- 
} chase through agents in the United 
States. At the present time it has three 
such agents (names unknown to the To- 
| bacco Section) who receive buying or- 
| ders direct from the monopoly and exe- 
cute them in the local market. As a 
| control measure the monopoly then buys 
| odd lots from other sources. In gen- 
| re the director indicated that the 
monopoly was not inclined to do any im- 
} portant buying through middlemen or 
export brokers with the possible excep- 
| tion of such odd-lot purchases for con- 
trol purposes. 
The possibility of the monopoly using 
} more of the dark Virginia and Kentucky 
; tobaccos for its “Virginia” cigars 
(Pittsburgh “stogie” type) will depend 
| largely on the quality of the tobacco 
; available; the monopoly requires.a rela- 
| tively high quality. Hungarian tobacco 
has been replacing the American product 
to a certain extent in Czechoslovakia 
cigars; this is a recurrence to forme 
practice (prewar) which was interrupted 
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IN avy Officer Plans 
| To Attempt Airplane 
_ Trip Around World 


Proposes to Start at Detroit 
| Some Time During Sep- 
tember and Cover 18,- 


000 Miles. 


Plans for a proposed round-the-world 
| flight by Lieut. George R. Pond, U. S. 
|N. R., are announced in a statement 
lisssued on September 8 by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy based on a report from 
, the Naval Reserve Unit at Long Beach, 
Cal. The statement follows in full text: 

Lieutenant George R. Pond, U.S. N. R., 

visited the Station. Lieutenant Pond 
was in southern California in the inter- 
est of an 18,000 mile round-the-world 
, flight, which he and two associates ex- 
pect to make from Detroit, Mich., start- 
_ing some time in September. Lieutenant 
| Pond hopes to make this trip in 15 days. 
; His tentative route is a follows: Detroit, 
'Mich., the starting point; St. Johns, 
Newfoundland; the Azores, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Paris, London, Berlin, Moscow 
and other Russion cities; across Siberia 
and Bering Strait; None and Fairbanks, 
| Alaska; Edmonton and Winnipeg in 
Canada, and back to Detroit. 

The plane to be used is understood to 
be a twin engined amphibian monoplane 
with the engines mounted above the 
wing. The plane is now practically com- 
pleted in Detroit and the engines are 

; ready for installation. It will have a 
| Wingspread of 55 feet. Its gasoline ca- 
pacity will be such as to give the plane a 
! maximum flying range of 3,400 miles, 
' but the longest flight of the trip, as pro- 
posed, will be less than 1,600 miles and 
, the arrange length will be between 1,500 
'to 1,600, the shortest of the hops being 
i about 200 miles. 

| Lieutenant Pond flew to California last 
' November in the Southern Cross, the 
{now famous” ship used by Captain 
' Kingsford-Smith on his transpacific flight 
to Australia. 


+ * 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
| W. Irving Glover, who reminded the 
| postmaster of the Department’s policy 


C i i e : ° ° 
Se nn a ee Captain Charles H. Keck; secretary, bins, Col. E. M. Chance; treasurer, Capt. | oWing to the lack of Hungarian tobacco | with regard to proper landing fields and 
from 15,000 at Leuna a year or so ago : 


Garrett said, is ‘ 


to a present 20,000, or an increase ot} 
25 per cent during this brief period. | 
Both figures exclude the number em- 
ployed in building construction In con-. 
nection with an extension of production. ; 
Operation is Described. 
In describing the Leunawerke Haber-| 
Bosch synthesis in practice, the opera- 
tion may be conveniently divided into} 
five stages: - 
1. As the water gas-producer gas mix-| 
ture enters the operation, 





it has, of; 
course, as impurities, carbon monoxide | 
and dioxide, as well as hydrogen eul-| 
phide. As a first-stage operation, the 
gas mixture is washed to remove dust. 

2. The gas mixture is then filtered 
through activated carbon, when the; 
hydrogen sulphide combines with a smal! 
amount of oxygen added as air,, break- 
ing it down to elemental sulpbur.. The | 
sulphur is washed out periodically with! 
ammonium sulphide, dissolving it to! 
ammonium polysulphide, and the latter, | 
heated at 1,140. degrees Cel., separates 
molten sulphur,,, leaving ammonia and! 
hydrogen sulphide for retreatment in the | 
next cycle. ‘ 

3. The desulppurized gases, contain- 
ing nitrogen, hyd®ogen,. carbon monoxide, 
and carbon dioxide, are treated with | 
steam over a catalyst at 50 degrees Cel.,; 
when the carbon monoxide is reduced to 
1 per cent. 

4. The gases are then led to the: 
primary compression operation, where | 
they are compressed in two stages to} 
25 atmospheres, and thence to the car-| 
bon dioxide separation cylinders, in} 
which the gas passes countercurrent tc! 
water at the same pressure, removing | 
the carbon dioxide, which is dissolved | 
out by the water. At this point the! 
pressure is released on the water Cai-, 
rying the carbon dioxide, when the latter | 
is given up for later use in the end re-| 
action; that is, ammonia, gypsum, and! 


carbon dioxide, producing “eae 


| 


sulphate and calcium carbonate. 

5. The gases, now containing nitro- | 
gen, and carbon monoxide, are subjected | 
to a pressure of 200 atmospheres, under 
which conditions they are treated with 
cuprous ammonium chloride _ solution, 
which removes the last traces of the 
carbon monoxide. 

Economy Said to Be Evident. | 

As a final commentary on the extreme | 


kets for Raw Product. 


Imports of furs and fur manufactures 
during the first seven months of the 
present year totaled $79,608,178, a de- 
cline of 15 per cent from the total for 
the same period of 1927, according to a 
statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce September 8. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Ninety-four per cgrt of this tetal is 
represented by undréssed furs, the most 
important in point of value being fox, 
rabbit, and the combination of lamb, 
kid, sheep and goat skin furs, each of 
| the three classifications having been im- 
ported to the value of over $10,000,000 
during the seven-month period. The rab- 
bit skin imports were 5,000,000 pounds 
and $6,000,000 lower than last year’s 
January to July’ period. Mole was the 
only type that showed an appreciable 
gain over last year, although negligible 
gains were registered in hare, beaver, 
fox, and marten. The import schedule 
was changed this year, however, to show 
the trade in considerably more detail, 
and comparable figures are therefore not 
available on all classes. 

In the export trade the conditions 
were different. Total shipments abroad 
increased from $18,266,953 to $28,571,000, 
a gain of 56 per cent. This gain was 
caused by the increased demand in Eu- 
rope, the destination of the majority of ali 
of the American exports of raw furs. 
Of the $24,568,375 worth of raw furs 
exported from the United States between 
January and July, 1928, $11,079,926 
worth went to the United Kingdom, $5,- 
696,280 to Germany, $5,520,660 to 
Canada, $1,557,421 to France and $714,- 
085 to other countries. 


Utah Licensed to Use 
Military Reservation 


State Will Guard Buildings and 
Water Supply on Tract. 


s ee 

The Department of War has granted 
to the State of Utah for administrative 
purposes a revocable license to the Jor- 
dan Narrows Military Reservation in 


economy characterizing the practical op-| Utah and Salt Lake Counties, Utah, the 


eration of this process, it may be men-}| Départment announced on September 8 
tioned that, as in the case of the carbon in a statement, the full ‘ext of which 


| 


dioxide recovery, the carbon monoxide 
is removed from the cuprous ammonium 
chloride solution and returned to water 
gas. The final step is when the pure 
nitrogen and hydrogen go to the catalyz- 
ing furnaces, still under 200 atmospheres 
pressure and 600 degrees Cel. tempera- 
ture, where an absolute conversion of 
10 per cent ammonia is kad on the firsé 
run. The ammonia is washed out with 
water up to 25 per cent ammounia solu- 
tion, and the pure nitrogen and hydro- 
gen are returned through circulating 
compressors to the catalyst. 

The 25 per cent ammonia solution goes 
into reaction with gypsum and carbon 
dioxide for productior, of ammonia sul- 
phate and calciim carbonate. Part of 
tht latter is prepared as a counterreagent 
for acid soil fertilizing; part is assigned 
to the Leunawerke’s nitric-acid plant for 
processing to calcium nitrate, while the 
rest is dumped as waste in a spacious 
declivity adjoining the works. 


Air Mail Route to Mexico 
To Be Opened October 1 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cellation will be authorized for use by the 
post offices at San Antonio and Laredo 
on the initial trip. 

Direct Connection. 

This new route will provide a direct 
connection via Fort Worth, Texas, with 
the air mail route north, serving points 
on connecting lines, including the cities 


of Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland and ; 


New York. 

It will mean a saving of practically 
three days in the time of dispatch and 
delivery of mail matter from New York 


and the East to Mexico City. At pres- | 


ent, it takes six days for a letter sent 
from New York by ordinary mail to be 
delivered at the Mexican Capital. Under 
the new air mail service a letter leav- 
ing New York City on Monday noon 
will arrive at Mexico City by Wednes- 
day afternoon and be delivered that same 
, day. 

The tentative schedule between San 
Antonio and Laredo, Tex., so as to pro- 


follows: 

This reservation was set aside by Ex- 
ecutive Order for military purposes for 
the use of the National Guard of Utah 

| as a target range. 

The Federal Government has expended 

| a considerable sum of money in the con- 


{struction of facilities for use of the 
| Utah National Guard for summer train- 
ing purposes at a site contained within 
the reservation. The State maintains a 
| caretaker for all buildings, utilites and 
| appurtenances on this site, so the rev- 
a license has been issued for the 
whole reservation in order that the State 
| may protect the water supply and guard 
the buildings and vegetation from fire. 

The conditions under which the license 
has been granted are that no grazing 
privilege on any part of the reservation 
shall be granted by the State of Utah; 
that no construction of any kind shall be 
undertaken without prior approval of 
the Secretary of War; and that the War 
Department reserves the right to make 
such use of the lands and improvements 
on the reservation as may be required 
for military purposes. 





vide air mail connection with the new 
Mexican route to be established October 
1,.is as follows: 

Southbound: Leave Dallas 7:45 a. m.; 
i leave Fort Worth, 8:15 a. m; leave 
Waco, 9:20 a. m.; leave Austin, 10:25 a. 
m.; leave San Antonio, 11:15 a. m., and 
arrive Laredo, 12:55 p. m. 

Northbound: - Leave Laredo, 2:35 p. 
;m.; leave San Antonio, 4:15 p. m.; leave 
Austin, 5:10 p. m.; leave Waco, 6:15 p. 
m.; leave Fort Worth, 7:15 p. m., and 
arrive at Dallas at 7:35 p. m. 

There will be no night flying over the 
Mexican route. The schedule tentatively 
arranged provides that the plane will 
leaye Nuevo Laredo at 8:30 a. m., and 
arrive at Mexico City at 5:40 p.m. Re- 
turning north the plane will leave Mex- 
ico City at 9:15 a. m. and arrive at 
Nuevo Laredo at 6:25 p. m. 

The contractor for the route between 
San Antonio and Laredo is the Texas 
Air Transport, Inc., of Fort Worth, Tex. | 

e 


= 


‘a national transporta- 
tion facility to connect Louisiana and 
Texas with 9,000 miles of navigable wa 
terways in the Mississippi villey, from 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis to the Gulf. 

The Atlantic Deeper Waterways As- 
sociation has just completed its 21st an- 
nual convention at Cape May, N. J. The 
organization advocates a connected sys- 
tem of inland waterways from New Eng- 
land to Florida, joining the Great Lakes 
by way of the Hudson River and New 
York canal, for commerce and national 
defense. Several members of the House 
were among the speakers on the con- 
vention program. 





Major Philip R. Faymonville. F. C. Shaffer; secretary, Capt. T. R. 
California: president, Pliny’ E. Holt; |Snyder. : 

vice president, Charles N. Black; direc-|_ St. Louis: President, Col. Harry 

i tors, D. C. Jackling, W. H. Oliver, Reese Scullin; vice president, -Lt. Col. E. D. 

| Llewellyn, J. D. Grant, Fred Boegle, jr., Campbell; directors, J. M. Kurn, J. W. 

Lt. Colonel Bruce Cornwall, Lt. Colone}Jarboe, A. J. Davis, E. D. Nims, M. E. 

| ory: Major M. L. Brett. 


i. Chicago: President, E. A. Russell;; Maj. C. M. Roberts. . 

vice president, FE. J. Buffington; direc-; Pittsburgh: President, Taylor Allder- 
tors, R. P. Lamont, Colonel H. C. Bay-|dice; vice presidents, T. M. Girdler, J. 
less, Colonel W. W. Coleman, Claude £, Frank Drake; directors, Ralph M. Dravo, 
| Fitch, Major A. G. Gillespie, Walter H,,Lt. Col. H. A. Gidney, J. Rogers Flan- 
, Dahon; treasurer, Major William R,/nery, E. T. Whiter, H. P. Davis, Frank 
| Wright; secretary, Major W. H. Soder-|B. Bell; treasurer, Maj. G. M. Sixsmith} 
| holm, secretary, Captain Fred A. McMahon. 

| Boston: President, Colonel James F./ful, so far 


as the taste is concerned; 


Theodore J. Hoover, Samuel Kahn; sec-| Singleton, W. F. Carter, J. M. Olin, H. I. : 
‘Finch; treasurer, Allen May; secretary, | 


during and after the war. 


| Philadelphia Asked 
To Improve Airport 


Notice has been served upon the post- 


master at Philadelphia to warn munici- 
| pal authorities in that city that unless 
proper airport facilities are afforded 
airplanes carrying mails, Philadelphia 
will be removed as a landing port on the 
route between New York City and New 
Orleans, La., it was stated orally at the 
| Post Office Department September 8. 
The notice was sent by letter by the 


Greater gas mile 


It may surprise 
motorists 
and mechanics 
who know most 
about oil 

to. read this proof 
of how a different 
oil—~_ ; 


“STANDARD” 


MOTOR OIL 


“‘Standard” Greases, Transmission Oil and. 
Gear Compound are made with the same care 
as “Standard”? motor fuels and motor oils. 


equipment at airports in cities having 
|air mail service. 

According to reports reaching the De- 
partment, one of the airplane pilots of 
the Pitcairn Corporation, which has the, 
contract on the New York to Atlanta, 
'Ga., route, was nearly killed the night 
of September 7 because he could not take 
| off on account of wet grounds. The south- 
bound mail on this route was conse- 
| quently carried by rail because the pilot 
‘could not leave the field. According to 
‘My. Glover’s notice, Philadelphia au- 
|thorities have been warned: that cinders 
; or temporary dykes will not afford proper 
| safeguards for the landing and taking- 
off of airplanes. 3 


— 


ACTUALLY INCREASES 
GASOLINE MILEAGE 


Tests were made by 


a motor car 


manufacturer by driving cars for 
two thousand miles cross country, 
comparing “Standard”? Motor Oil 
with other well-known brands. 
The same gasoline was used in all 
cars. The use of “Standard” Motor 
Oil showed increases of from 7 to 


11% in the number 
gallon of gasoline. 


of miles per 


This is because “Standard” Motor 
Oil forms the best seal between 
piston and cylinder wall, thus in- 
suring a more perfect combustion 


andamore powerful piston stroke. 
More power means more miles 
per gallon of gasoline. 
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‘Agitation in China 
-.Blamed for Decline 
 InForeign Commerce 
Marked Decrease im Imports 
“1s Noted While Exports 


“. Rose; Prosperity in 
North China. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 


it was the one section in which the value | 


of exports, amounting to 431,544,000 
taels, exceeded that of imports. Every 
important port in this northern area, 
~ operating under the Maritime Customs, 
reported increased exports and imports. 
The most prosperous part of this 
earea was Manchuria, which. enjoyed 
comparative freedom from military and 
political disturbances. <A noteworthy 
factor in- its development during the 
ear reviewed, 
al emigration from all parts of 
China, attracted by the prosperity of the 
, country as compared with the war-worn, 
impoverished conditions of their native 
.Provinces. So extensive was this move- 
ment, that, according to the inspectorate 
general of customs, additional daily 
trains were frequently required at 
“Ghanchun to care for the thousands 
awaiting transportation into northern 
Manchuria. : 5 
All foreign trade in Manchurian ports 
was affected adversely by the instability 
of currency. Depression in silver and 
unfortunate conditions prevailing in 
China and Japan’s dull business con- 
tributed still TL to discourage mer- 
nts. Harvests, however, were gener- 
sly good and during the first half of the 
vear there was an active demand from 
Korea for beans and bean cake as well 
as for millet, which became a substitute 


for the large quantities of Korean rice | 


consumed by Japan. 


During the last six months, however, | 


{his demand declined and England and 
Germany reduced their purchases of bean 
oil. Manchurian fur trade was unsatis- 
factory, being partly discouraged by the 
imposition of local taxes and American 
restrictions regarding certain kinds of 
skins. The almost complete cessation 
f the cultivation of beets, which have 


been supplanted by the more profitable | 
‘beans, was responsible for heavy im- | 


ports of unrefined white sugar from 
Java and cube sugar from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. : 

A heavy movement of goods to Tien- 


*tsin increased its total trade 30 per cent} 


over that in 1926. This city’s more 
Stable condition, compared with the trade 
centers in the Yangtze Valley, attracted 
both import and export cargoes, which 
‘in normal times would have gone else- 
where. 


obstacles arising frcm general condi-| 


tions, actual total profits from commer- 
cial transgctions were low. L 
stances- imported goods were stored in 
warehouses awaiting favorable markets, 
which seldom materialized. 

Frequently, the entire amount was 
shipped to the interior to replenish de- 


Taxation 


1714) 


| Theoretical Interest Held Not to Be Cost in 
Computing Tax on Nonproductive Capital 


Are Also Denied on Investments During Pe- 
riods of Construction of Assets. 


Deductions 


{ 
be placed at interest and be employed 
Rules and Regulations Section, Bureau | simultaneously for the purpose either 
of Internal Revenue. of carrying nonproductive property or of 

John Doe invested $10,000 in certain} constructing a capital asset. 
| undeveloped real estate and assumed Capital usually can earn interest only 
a mortgage thereon in the amount of| when it is invested with that object in 
$15,000, making a total cost of $25,000; view. If it be used for other objects, 
for the property. He held the invest-! whatever return may result from such 


By R. J, BOPP, | 
| 


| ment for several years, during which 
it produced no income.. Throughout this 
| time, therefore, the capital thus invested, 


use—that is, the gain from the subse- 
quent sale of the nonproductive prop- 
erty or the profits derived from business 


Trustees 


Naming of Trustees 
For Beneficiaries of 


Veterans Explained : 


Procedure for Removal of 

Custodians for Minors and | 
Incompetents Also 

Prescribed. | 


The procedure to be followed 
in securing the appointment of a 
guardian, committee, legal custo- 
dian, or other fiduciary for a minor 


moreover, was the enor- | 


Owing, however, to the many} 


In many in-| 


represented by his equity of $10,000, did’ operations—must be considered as taking 
not yield a return to him. If these funds} the place of interest which otherwise 
had been otherwise invested at 6 per cent/ might have been received. This view 
he would have received an income of $600} was adopted by the United States Su- 
| a year, which was “lost” to him because! preme Court in the case of Hays v. 
\the property in which actually invested! Gauley Mountain Coal Co (247 U. S. 189) 
was nonproductive. In addition, John| and is summarized in the following ex- 
| Doe was required to pay interest amount-/ cerpt from that decision: f 

| ing to $900 a year upon the outstanding “The money that went into the pur- 
| mortgage, for which, obviously, he did} chase was not loaned at interest; on 
| not receive any compensating income. |the contrary, by the very fact. of the 
| Question: Is the amount of interest purchase it was placed where it could 
| which might have been but was not re-/ not earn interest for the respondent in 
| ceived as income upon the capital funds! the ordinary sense and the gain repre- 
j an additional cost of the property and| sented by the increase of selling price 
| is the amount of interest paid upon the} over cost must be regarded as a sub- 
| borrowed capital likewise a part of the} stitute for whatever return some other 
| property cost? : form of investment might have yielded.” 
: The A Corporation was organized to| On the other hand, interest actually 
| manufacture a certain type of ma-| paid on moneys borrowed either to carry 
jchinery. Six months of its first year of | nonproductive property or to construct 
operations was devoted entirely to the 


acquisition and erection of a suitable | ‘ority of accountants as a proper charge 
plant costing $500,000. In the last six |" es : 


facturi rations were | to the capital account. Such interest is 
months manufacturing opera | capitalized upon the theory that inas-, 


begun and machines were produced and 7 uch as no income was derived from the 


|sold. The plant was constructed with) | poductive pr h . 
| : ? productive property or from the ¢api 
| capital pues . Salen and with bor- tal assets during the construction period, 
| rowed funds of $300,000. | out of which the interest charges could 

| have been paid, the payment thereof, 


; Question: May the corporation capi- 
talize as a part of the cost of the plant, | necessarily was made from capital funds 
and therefore constitutes a capital ex: 


interest which might have been’ but} 

was not received as income upon the| dit 

| capital funds invested in the plant during | Pendtture. 
the construction period, and likewise the| Decision on Capitalizing 


amount of interest paid in such period | . A 
| upon the borrowed funds similarly in-| Of Certain Interest Is Cited . 
Under the several revenue acts prior 


vested? Further, in determining the cost | 
lof manufacturing the machines pro-/to the Act of 1924 such interest could 
| duced and sold during the latter half of| not be capitalized for purposes of Fed: 

the first year, is interest upon the entire} eral taxation and was required to be 
capital invested in the plant ($500,000)! taken as a deduction from taxable in- 

an element to be included in the manu-| come for the year of payment or accrual. 
facturing cost? | The leading decision upon this phase of 
| These hypothetical cases present the | the subject was given in the case of 
, principal phases of the matter of in-| Westerfield v. Rafferty (4 Fed (2d), 590; 
| cluding interest in cost. | Treasury Decision 3367, C. B. IV-1, 96.) | 
| Theoretical interest represented by/ Other pertinent decisions follow: Ap 

| the amount of income which might have] nea) of the Columbia Theater Company, 
been earned by the capital funds in-!9 p 7, A. 622; appeal of the Ottawa 
vested in nonproductive property or in- | Park Realty Company, 5 B. T. A. 474; 
vested in a capital asset during its Spring Valley Water Company v. Com- 
period _ ae had ~— caade missioner, 5 B. T. A. 660; appeal of the| 
been otherwise applied, is not regarde : : Y 

by either aeeventing or legal authori-| a Rolling Mill Company, 5 B. T. 


ies as a true cost element. Such in- tages , 
| caus is purely fictitious. Capital can| i ae of Re ra ee eae 
not be utilized for more than one pur-j° e revenue acts 0 24 an 2 
iven time. Hence it can not contained a provision to the effect that 
Ss . - ; in determining the gain or loss ensuing 
| | from a sale or other disposition of prop- 


Gain on Cancelled erty, adjustments shall be made for any 


| expenditure properly chargeable to the 


Stocks Is Taxable capital account, the General Counsei has 


ruled that in cases arising under these 


| reau, Brigadier General Frank T. 
a capital asset is treated by the ma-| exceptional 


or mentally incompetent beneficiary 
under the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, or the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
as amended, and the removal of 
such trustees, is defined in General 
Order Number 182, promulgated by 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 


Hines. Publication of ‘the order was 
begun in the issue of September 8, 
and continues as follows: 

13.—The director may waive the limi- 
tation as to the amount of the award 
specified herein whenever satisfied that 
the best interests of the claimant will 
be served thereby, and determine the 
person entitled to receive payments for 
the claimant, and in such case the pay-} 
ments will be made to such person. Such 
eases will be brought 
specially to the director’s attention. 

In these cases, the regional attorney 
will prepare the certificate of custody 
in quadruplicate, retaining one copy and 
forwarding the original and two copies 
thereof and accompanying affidavits, etc., 
to the Legal Service, Guardianship Di- 
vision, Central Office. The’ general 
counsel, Central Office, will be responsi- 
ble for the submission of these cases 
to the director and the return thereof 
to the proper Regional Office or the 
Awards Division, Adjudication Service, 
Central Office, after action thereon has 
been taken by the director. 

Reports by Custodians. 

14—A written annual report, under 
oath, from the legal custodian to whom 
payments are being made will be re- 
quired. Such report shall be secured by 
the regional attorney of the Regional 
Office in whose area the custodian re- 
sides, and shall contain a statement show- 
ing the facts as required in subpara- 
graps (b), (c), (d), (e), and (h) oi 
paragraph six (6) hereof and in — 
tion shall set forth the total amount ré- 
ceived, disbursed, balance on hand, and 
bond, if any. 

15.—The certificate of custody issued 
under the provisions of this General 
Order will be authority for payment to 


‘the person designated therein as custo- 


dian only whiie there is no legal guar- 
dian, curator or conservator, and while] 
the other requirements of custody and 
responsibility exist. 

16.—Im order that the procedure for 
the removal of a legal custodian of a! 
Bureau beneficiary may be as formal! 
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CCOUNTING: Computation of Income: 
opinion, rendered in Appeal of Kahuku Plantation Company, modified 

as regards the losses sustained on the 1922 crop—Kahuku Plantation Com- 
pany v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Yearly Index Page 1714, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


| Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals for September 10, 
11, 12 and 13 was printed in the issue 
of September 4. Following is the calen- 
dar from those dates to September 20: 

September 17, 1928. 

13155, American Tissue Mills. 

10449 and 15928, Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. 

12868, Estate of Geo. Warren Brown. 

5057, Continental Products Co. 

28006 and 13289, Curtis & Curtis Com- 
pany. 

13192, 


18938, 
18941, 
12784, 
12394, 
10805, 
12783, 


Deepwater Oil Refineries. 


Foregger Co., Inc. 
Grace Harbor Lbr. Co. 
Max Hochschild. 
Estate of Marie H. Kelly. 
Keystone National Bank, 
Benno Kohn. 
12867, Louis B. Kohn. 
12818, 20685 and 27915, McDonald Print- 
ing Compary. 
35012, MeMan Oil & Gas Co. (ction). 
13282, 18105, 12351, 30906 and 36227, Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co. 
13473, Carl F. Moser (motion). 
13470, Charles E. Moser (motion). 
13475, George J. Moser (motion). 
13474, Josephine T. Moser (motion). 
13471, Julis C. Moser (motion). 
13156, New England Doll Co. 
17859 and 12628, Paragon Oil Co. 
18932, Howard Pardee. 
18944, Mary W. Pardee. 
14084, Charles T. Powner. 
5136, Ravenswood Grocery Co. 
13165, Rising Sun Brewing Co. 
12965, Robertson & Co. 
16278, Ruud Mfg. Co. 


11694, Standard Silk Dyeing Co. (motion). ! 


5490 and 15168, St. Louis Malleable Cast- 
ings Company. 

13197, Benjamin F. Shaw Co. 

18942, Estate of Joseph Siebler. 

25149, Burns Lyman Smith. 

13196, George Spicer. 

13472, Anna M. Tighe (motion). 

24641, Unit.1 Business Cérp. of America. 

39241, H. Lew Zuckerman. 


September 18, 1928. 
J. P. Bass Pub. Co, (motion). 
Estate of Frank S. Beardslee. 
18945, Pearl L. Bergoff. 
11887, Bessenger-Moore Land Co. 
8384, Bradford Company. 
11952, Estate of Mary Brickell. 
13639, Estate of Alex Brown. 
18957, Buckeye Engine Co. 
12026, Caddo Mercantile Co. 


11742, 
13360, 


Autuorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Berna 
PusuisHep WitrHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Investments 


Taxation Decision 
Relating to Losses 


_ On Crops Modified 


Misunderstanding Existed as 
To Profits Foregone on 
Acreage Which Was 
Not Cultivated. 


Crop Basis: 1918 Act.—Original 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


KAHUKU PLANTATION COMPANY V. Com- 


MISSIONER OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


Docket No. 19156, BoARD or TAx Ap- 


PEALS. 


The Board of Tax Appeals has, in this 
opinion, modified its original opinion 
lrendered in the appeal on June 29, 1928 
|(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 1168, Vol. III.), directing a new 
computation of receipts and disburse- 
ments with respect to the 1922 sugar 
crop. The “crop basis” of calculations, 
established by the original opinion, re- 


14088, 
13720, 
America. 
39274, Interstate Hotel Co. (motion). . 
12346, Estate of Rector Sola x ee unchanged. 
7647, Jones Bros. & Co., Inc. I€ is stated in the Board’s present 
19098, Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. |opinion that it had misunderstood the 
13982 and 15590, P. A. McHugh Seating |application of certain language used by 
Co. } petitioners’ witnesses and for that rea- 
14000, Northern’ Casualty Company. son the Government’s motion for a rTe- 
19098, Oklahoma Woodchuck Zinc Lead |hearing was granted and the modifica- 
oe. 6S Pu tion ‘of the earlier opinior ordered. 

345, G. S. Patterson. . . se 
13882, Peason Turpentine Co. L a et ey Hg ee taxpayer; 
12743, Peoples Mortgage Corp. . C. Mitchell, for the Commissioner, 

Following is the full text of the modified 


John Illingworth Steel Co. 


Insurance Company of North 


Motion to Reopen Granted. 

The testimony given at the hearing 
P-|was not sufficiently clear to indicate 
whether the conclusion reached by the 
Board was the correct interpretation of 
the testimony of the witnesses or 
whether the affidavits correctly ex- 
pressed the situation. In such circum- 
stances the motion: for 'a reargument 
was denied and a motion to reopen the 
record for the submission of further tes- 
timony was granted. The proceeding 
having come on for further hearirig, the 
= appeared and stipulated as fol- 
ows: ’ 


14296, Powers House Company. fs swas 
14229, Rice Barton & Fales Inc. opinion by: Phillips: 
6869, W. S. Rockwell Co. ’ Testimony Misunaerstood. 
14239, J. J. Ross aoe eens Co. After the promulgation on June 29, 
oaeci Wallace tf, Bos is 1928, of the findings of fact and opinion 
18966. Estate of J. B. Sad of the Board herein, directing the com- 
12213, Edward W. Scudder. putation of the deficiency under Rule 50, 
13173, James Sharp. ae petitioner filed its motion Longs the 
39890, Thomas Sherman (motion). oard permit reargument of this pro- 
2875, Shiner Oil Mill & Mfg. Co. (motion). | ceeding or, in the alternative, that the 
13900, Sonora Inc. submission of the record be vacated and 
14313, William F. Stafford. that the record be reopened for the pres- 
ar os a ee entation of further evidence and argu- 
14302 Sullivan Bros. Coal. Co. ment. : : 
39461, Swayne Lbr. Co. (motion). From the affidavits filed in support of 
18963, Universal Rim Co. such motion it appeared probable that 
19094, Alfred Vester Sons, Inc. because certain terms had been used by 
_ 35949, Virginia Trunk & Bag Co. (mo-| witnesses in their testimony in a tech- 
tion). nical or limited sense there -had been a 
6608, Vermillion Coal Co. (motion). misunderstanding of the testimony and 
ieeaa, when oF a an that the Board was in error in’ its con- 
14170" dor, White oundry Co. clusion, expressed in its opinion, that an 
14356, Thomas B. Wilder. ;undetermined portion of the loss paid 
September 20, 1928. with respect to the 1922 crop represented 
14723, A. H. Adler. a payment of the estimated profits on 
14653, Bachman Checolate Mfg. Co. acreage which comprised no part of that 
14595, Barnard Mfg. Co. crop. 
13174, C. C. Calhoun. 7 
13175, Daisy B. Calhoun. 
14322, Charlestown Sand &° Stone Cor 
14712, Consolidated Marble Co. 
14179, Cotton Oil & Ginning Co. 
39640, Edward Emanuel David (motion). 
8249, Dravo-Doyle Co. | 
19011, Enameled Metals Co. 
14336, Frank F. Fish. 
14352, Estate of Floyd C. Furlow. 
14512, Morris Greenspan, 
7252, Geo. G. Hall Company. 
13936, Hess Building Company. 
11715 and 14424, Estate of George Keeney. 
14663, Larimore & Company. 
19009, Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
14180, A. J. McKinnon Corp 


pleted stocks. As further evidence that ' 
an increased import may be no criterion } 
for judging business activity, Tientsin, Pavment Regarded as Distribu- 
with an import increase of 20 per cent . . corn E 2 

for the entire year, 1mported more than} tion in Liquidation. . | 
four times the amount of aniline dyes! nae | 
in the first half of 1927 than during the! By MATTIE L. M’MORRIS, 
corresponding period in 1926. Sales of} Rules and Regulations Sestion, | 
dyes, however, were only 70 per cent Bureau of iInternai Revenue. | 
greater than during the first half of! The term “capital gain” is defined by| 
1926. | Section 101(c)(1) of the Revenue Act} 

Total direct trade in the Yangtze Val-!' of 1928 as “taxable gain from the sale | 
ley during the first half of the year 
slumped from 1,076,271,000 taels in 1926 
to 837,638,000 in 1927. From January 
to June business was practically im- 
possible in the valley’s principal commer- 
cial centers. In Chinkiang ali foreigr 
imports, except Japanese cotton piece 
goods, were at a standstill. No kéro- 
sene was imported, while cigarettes 
dropped to a negligible quantity. 

Later, when conditions improved, 
higher taxes and locally instituted mo- 
nopolies prevented Persian and Sumatran 
kerosene and all foreign cigarettes from 
entering the markets. Not until ver, | 
late in the year was American oil’ im- | 
ported. The loss in foreign cigarettes, | 
however, proved advantageous to native 
manufacturers. Exports into this area! 
fared better, but the marked increase | 
during the last six months of 1927 was 
largely attributable to the enormous ac- 
cumulation of merchandise awaiting 
transportation to Shanghai and Hankow; 


mated after December 31, 1921.” 

When a bond matures it is not sold! 
or exchanged. Consequently, the profit} 
derived by a taxpayer who holds his 
bond until maturity does not come} 
within the meaning of the term “capita! | 
gain.” This is equally true of profit} 
realized by presenting a bond for pay-| 
ment in advance of the normal maturity | 
date, under an option contained in the, 
terms of issue. | 


On the other hand, amounts received | 
upongthe surrender of stock called for | 
cancellation or redemption aré to 
treated as a distribution in liquidation. 
Section 115(c) of the statute provides | 
that amounts distributed in liquidation! 
shall be treated as payments in exchange | 
for stock. Therefore, the taxpayer who 
has surrendered. his stock and has de-| 
rived a profit has received “taxable gain | 
from the sale or exchange of capital as-| 
sets” provided the stock has been heid! 
rather than to any real trade expansion.} by him for a period of more than twe | 
Depression at Hankow. years. 
At Hankow revenue collections were | === 


| 


Te 


las that of recognition of such person, a 


acts taxpayers may elect either to capi- 
talize interest gf the character under 
discussion or to charge it against reve- 
nue, but cannot do both. (S. M. 5033, C. 
B. V-1, 9, and G. C. M. 3234, Bulletin 12, 
Vol. VII, p. 3.) These rulings would 
appear to apply with equal force to the} 
Revenue Act of 1928, inasmuch as a like 
provision is contained in Section 111 of 
that Act. ‘ 

The accounting systems prescribed for! 


| 


or exchange of capital assets consumM-/ pyblic utility companies by Federal and} Supervision of such custodian has evi- 
| State regulatory bodies and the cases| dence disclosing that the conditions upon 


involving valuations for rate-making 
purposes appear to be exceptions to the! 
general principles expressed above. In: 
these instances interest on the capital 
funds invested during construction in the 
capital asset is included in the cost there- 
of as well as the interest incurred in 
such period on borrowed funds. In other 
words, interest upon the entire capital 
so invested, whether borrowed or not, is 
capitalized. By reason of the fact that 
the various regulatory bodies are con- 
cerned primarily with valuations solely 
for rate-making purposes, it is believed 
that interest on the entire capital in- 
vested in the capital asset is included in 
cost in order to avoid any inequalities 


form designated sas ‘Certificate of Re- 
moval of Legal Eustodian,’ Form 555-A, 
has been designed for the purpose of, 
supplying the information and authority | 
necessary to accomplish the removal of 
a legal custodian when such removal is| 
deemed necessary. | 


Evidence for Removal. 


legal custodian will be removed 
the Regional Attorney having} 


when 


which the legal custodian was recognized, 
no longer exist; or when the legal cus- 
todian is not properly performing the 


| duties of his or her trust. 


17.—The certificate of removal, Form 
555-A, will be prepared in triplicate by 
the principal attorney, who has secured 
the data upon which said certificate is 
based. This certificate of removal will 
be accompanied by a statement signed by 
the said regional attorney, certifying! 
that the legal custodian named eae 
is no longer entitled to recognition as 
such, and showing the evidence on which 
| the certificate is based. Separate certifi- 
cates will be prepared for each minor or} 
| incompetent beneficiary. | 





among the several utility companies. 
Discusses Procedure 
Regarding Public Utilities 


Clearly, if interest on borrowed funds 
alone were capitalized in these cases, 
the companies whose additions and bet- 


50 per cent below these of 1926. Money 
conditions were unsatisfactory, banks, 
failed to function freely, remittances to 
Shanghai were difficult, while the sil- 
ver and paper money situation commoti! 
to other centers increesed the embarrass- 
ment to such an extent that it is sur-; 
prising that the volume of business held| 
up as well as it did. Merchants, how- 
ever, took advantage of every opening| 
to send cargoes through and a severe! 
crisis was prevented by a heavy ship-| 
ment of silver dollars from Shanghai in 
September. 

Nanking fared even worse, while ports | 


free from brigandage suffered from the’ follow more settled conditions. 


confiscation of property and shipping fa- 


cilities for military purposes, as well as| in North China, not only for the exten-| y 


from financial restrictions. 


but rice was in great Gemand. The try- 


|terments were made largely with bor- 


ing machinery situation, apparent dur-| rowed moneys would be at an advantage 
ing 1926, became a reality in 1927. Con-| in comparison with companies whose im- 
tinued unrest and the uncertainty of the! provements were made mostly out of 
manufacturers throughout the country] earnings or other capital funds. These 


| affected the operation of industries and | eompanies are required to include as in- | 


reduced the demand for new machinery! terest income an amount corresponding 
greatly. The inspectorate general of to the interest on capital funds carried 
customs cites certain instances in the/to the capital account. Because of the 
Yangtze Valley where industrial plants! fact that such interest is merely a book 


i delivered in 1926 could not be set up,|entry and was not recejved as income 


or, when erected, could not be operated! nor expended in the acquisition of prop- 
during 1927. Importers are not dis-| erty, the amounts so included in income 
couraged, however, because the expan-! and in cost are disregarded and elimi- 
sion of China’s industries will naturally | nated for purposes of Federal taxation. 
, 1 s | Whether a theoretical amount of in- 
Electrical equipment was in demand] terest accruing upon the capital in- 


sion of established plants, but also for sted. in 2 bernese eater Be etaded 


In these cases the certificate will be; 
prepared and signed by the principal | 
attorney, and will be forwarded for 
| Signature, together with the evidence on 
| which the certificate is based, to the re- 
gional manager of the office having juris- 
| diction over the territory in which the 
| custodian resides. 


In the event the prin- 
cipal attorney is in an office other than 
that having jurisdiction over the claim- 
ant, the certificate will be forwarded to; 
the regional attorney of the office hav- 
ing such jurisdiction for countersigna- 
| ture by that regional attorney before =| 


| 
\ 
! 


mission to the regional manager of the 
office having jurisdiction over the cus- 
+ todian for his signature. 
Routing of Certificate. 

18.—After the certificate has been 
signed by the regional manager, the orig- 
inal certificate, Form 555-A, together 
with one copy thereof and evidence of | 
discontinuance of responsibility, will be 
routed to the Adjudication Division of 
| the Regional Office having jurisdiction 
| of the folder for disposition in accord- 


13315, Elmer A. Clark. 

25051 and 13592, Coburn Heirs Inc. 

11762, Crown Potteries Co. 

13367, Gas Products Company, 

13745, Estate of Edwin Ginn. 

18962, Gund Realty Co. 

13488, Henderson Tire & Rubber Co. 

13580, Estate of Richard A. Hester. 

13822, John F. Ingham. 

13506, William Lipkin. 

13309, Merrill Brothers. 

4550 and 11458, Mutschler Bros. Co. (mo- 
tion). 

18947, Thomas H. Nixon. 

7014, Num, Bush & Weldon Shoe Co. 

13883, Oregon Box & Mfg. Co. 

18961, Robert N. Parrett. 

11800, Raleigh County Bank. 

11096, Reo Motor Car Co. 

14076, George W. Rife. 

13845, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co. 

9119, H. _D. Ruos (motion). 

5843, Sagamore Mfg. Co. 

14075, John E. Shoemaker. 

13708, Southern Textile Machinery Co. 

13462 and 18641, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 


0. 

13852, Summit Coal Co. 

11770, Albert P. Ternes. 

13520, Turner Brass Works. 

14074, Washington Poster Advertising Co. 

13645, O. J. Weeks Co., Inc. 

18960, Estate of Joseph Weil. 

14110, Clarence Whitman. 

September 19, 1928. 

35948 and 35947, American Hardware Com- 
pany Inc. (motion). 

14190, John Barth Co. 

12670, Behlew Estate Co. (motion). 

13951, Bluethenthal Company. 

14235, Brooklyn Warehouse & Storage Co. 

18926, Central Cemetery Co. of Illinois. 

7025, Christmas Club. 

14079, Consolidated Companies Inc. 

14288, Ewald C. Dieckerhoff. 

40181, W. E. Easterwood, jr. (motion). 

40182, Mrs. W. E. Easterwood, jr. (mo- 
tion). 

19108, Empire Builders Supply Co., Inc. 

14218, Falls Creek Sand & Stone Co. 

7644, 8187 and 21213, Geuder, Paeschke & 
Frey Co. (motion). 

18993, F. A. Gillespie. 

18992, Guaranty State Bank, 

14287, August H. Henke. 

14080, Iberville Wholesale Grocery Co. 





19012, 


Edward Maurer Co., Inc. 


“The award with respect to the loss on 


19006, Augustus L. Middleton. 

13926 and 21367, Mines & Commerce of 
Delaware, Inc. 

38907, Louis Mozer (motion). 

38908, Joseph Mozer (motion). 

9867, Nolde & Horst Co. (motion). 

13876, Parkersburg Iron & Steel Co. 

19007, Peoples Loan & Trust Co. 

14457, William S. Picker‘ll. 

19017, Edward A. Pierce. . 

18864, Pittsburgh Supply Company. 

14104, H. P. Robertson Company. 

14718, Ira Rosebaum. 

14715, Irving Rosenbaum. 

14710, Morris Rosenbaum. 

14714, Estate of Simon Rosenbaum. 

14716, Sussman Rosenbaum. 

14791, Round Mountain Lumber & 
Company. 

13820, John Sandberg. 

7419, Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc. 

14282, Star Coal & Coke Co. 

9594, Strayers’s Business College, 
(App. of state of ev.) 

39650, Lewis Stein (motion). 

39651, Lewis Jacob Stein (motion). 

18969, Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co, 

14369, Wabash Cabinet Co. 

14790, West Virginia Coal Co. 


the 1922 crop was based entirely on the 
acreage which was either seeded or 
ratooned and no part of that loss arose 
from any uncultivated area or any area 
which was not seeded or ratooned.” 
Recomputation Directed. 

From this stipulation it appears that 
the amount of losses paid with respect 
to the 1922 crop was definitely related 
to the crop of that year and constitute 
a part of the receipts from that crop. 
It did not represent to any extent 
profits foregone on acreage which was 
not cultivated as we had at first under- 
stood to be the case. It follows that 
under the principles discussed in our 
previous opinion no part of the amount 
paid in 1920 on account of the award for 
losses ‘to the 1922 crop is to be reported 
as income in 1920, Proposed recomputa- 
tions of the deficiency should be sub- 
mitted in accordance with the opinion’ 
promulgated June 29, 1928, as modified 
herein. : 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50. 

September 5, 1928. 


% 


o 
%, 


_ In Shanghai, the principal distribut-| new enterprises in both the ports and 
ing center for the whole of China, the| the interior. The proposed introduction | 
demand from interior ports for foreign] of an automatic telephone system at 
commodities declined sharply. Traders} Mukden, and the establishment of the 
could not assume the responsibility for| long-distance line, connecting Harbin 
forwarding them to districts adjoining,’ with Vladivostock, created a demand for! 
or beyond, those infested with brigands.! telephone materials. The United States! 
Despite excellent crops, Chinese goods! competed successfully in these under- 
arrived in Shanghai at irregular intey-| takings for more than 15 per cent of 
vals and at a high cost. Labor disputes} the total electrical trade. | 
and mill strikes raised prices to further} The Chinese raw-silk crop proved su- 
unfavorable levels and business suffered! perior in both quantity and quality, but 
accordingly. Even in the late months of| China’s heavy output, combined with| 
1927, Shanghai’s trade seldom pased be-| overstocked foreign markets, caused an 
yond the hand-to-mouth stage. |appreciable decline in raw-silk sales 
The resumption of. direct trade with} abroad. Excellent crops in North China| 
Hong Kong resulted in more satisfactory| were reflected in increase? foreign sales | 
conditions in South China than prevailed! of bean products and millet. The cor-! 
during 1925 and 1926. Imports into these! nering of beans in some markets re-' 
Provinces in 1927 advanced 25 per cent| duced the exportable surplus of bean oil. 
and exports 33 per cent, as compared! Shipments of peanuts were heavy, al- 
with the totals for the previous year.| though the quality was poor and prices | 
Political uprisings and military opera-| were high. 
tions, combined with labor difficulties,, The tea trade was characterized by 
obstructed both production and the move-| higk prices, both demanded and ob- 
ment of goods in Canton. Notwithstand-! tained, as the result of keen competi- 
ing higher world prices for tin, the chief| tion among buyers and the marked ac- 
export of Mengtz, labor shortage cur-! tfiivity of Russian markets. 
tailed the output of its mines in a marked! mately 
degree. y 1 | shipped out of China during 1927 than 
Despite advancing prices, China/in 1926, while the value increased 50 
bought 75 per cent more American raw|per cent. Chinese raw cotton reacted 
cotion during 1927, but less Oregon) successfully from the movement of 
pine, aniline dyes, leather and kerosene.| stocks from the interior; Hankow's em- 
Overstocked markets and an impover-| bargo on native cotton; and speculation 
shed population in certain areas con-| at Tientsin, which resulted in accumu- 
buted to a decline in the sugar trade/ lated stocks bought at high prices. 


ay 





in the cost of the products manufac-| ance with procedure outlined in para- 


tured by the concern is a question upon 
which accounting authorities are not in| 
accord. The inclusion in cost of such | 
interest rests chiefly upon the theory of 
economic cost. Economists urge that 
each of the factors entering into pro- 
duction should receive compensation. | 
Labor is given wages, capital receives 
interest, and the management is com- 
pensated by profits. Therefore in order} 
properly to ascertain the amount of 


' 
} 


| profits attributable to the ability of the 


management, it is contended by some 
that interest upon the capital invested 
should be taken into consideration and 
included in the manufacturing cost. 
This phase of the problem is beyond} 
the scope of this article and will not | 
be considered further. In passing, how-! 
ever, it is to be noted that the courts! 
have not treated such interest as a cost 
element in cases concerning an account- 
ing for profits. Those interested are 
referred to the case of Wolf Bros. & Co.! 
v. Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. (165 Fed. 
413) and to the additional cases therein 
cited. For purposes of Federal taxation, 


ticle 122 of Regulations 62 and article 
121 of Regulations 65 and 69: “Interest 


poses on account of capital or surplus} 
invested in the business which does not | 
represent a charge arising under an in-| 
terest-bearing débligation, is not an al- 
lowable deduction from gross income.” 


graph 22 hereof. 

19.—A similar procedure will obtain in: 
Central Offices on cases under the juris- | 
diction of Central Office. On foreign and 
insular cases, the foreign and insular at- 
torney will secure all evidence required 
and will prepare Form 555-A for the sig- 
nature of the medical director. 

In death compensation cases the evi- 
dence and certificate of removal of the 
legal custodian will be secured by the 
regional attorney or by the foreign and 
insular attorney having supervision over 
the custodian, and will be forwarded to 
the Legal Service, Central Office, for 
the approval and signature of the cen- 
eral counsel. 

After signature by the general counsel, 
the certificate of removal, together with 
the accompanying evidence, will be for- 
warded to the Awards Division, Adjudi- 
cation Service. 

20.—In cases where the certificate of 
custody Form 555, or Form 555-B was 
signed by the derector and it is found 
necessary to remove the custodian, the 
certificate of removal, Form 555-A, will 


o Approxi-| such interest is excluded from cost by | be prepared in triplicate by the principal 
34 per cent more wood oil was|the following provision contained in ar-j; attorney, who will 


( also prepare a state- 
ment over his own signature certifying 
that the legal custodian named therein 


;calculated for cost-keeping or other pur- | is no longer entitled to recognition as 


such, and showing the evidence on which 
the discontinuance of the custodianship 
is based. A separate certificate will be 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4] 


| Reapportionment Bill 


Chairman of House Committee 
On Judiciary to Aid Proponents 
y ee hee 

[Continued from Page 1.] 

in his letter, dated September 5, “that 
I regard the Constitution as mandatory, 
and that reapportionment ought to be 
made. I feel that I ought to give my 
assistance in the line of obedience to the 
Constitution.” 

So far approximately 150 members of 
the House have pledged their support 
for legislation providing for the reap- 
portionment of the House, Representa- 
tive McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich., 
stated orally. 

Mr. McLeod stated that he would press 
the reapportionment problem at the com- 
ing short session, with the expectation 
that the House will pass some proposal 
covering the subject as a Constitutional 
measure. 

The specific plan in mind, according 
to Mr. McLeod, is to ask that reappor- 
tionment be made the question of highest 
privilege in the House until disposed of 
by appropriate legislation. It is planned 
to hold a caucus of the advocates of re- 
apportionment early in December, he 
said, with a view to determine ways and 
means of assuring passage of a reap- 
portionment bill before the expiration 
ot ae Seventieth Congress on reh 4, 


‘Mr. Graham Supports | - 


% 


“ 


radio in 
every room 


And that’s not all: 


private bath, morning paper, 
bed-head reading lamp, ex- 
cellent library, all kinds of 
restaurants (from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to formal 
service), all the Statler com- 
forts — plus Statler service. 


The 7 organization of: 
PUDALLN. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON + [BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND - DETROIT « ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hote! Pennsyloania, Statler-Operated) 


Hotels Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


- ome AWAY FROn, 


& 
o» 
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Russian Wheat Crop 
Estimated as Being 
Larger Than in 1927 


Slight Gain Leaves Produc- 
tion Below Prewar Level; 
’ Output in Manchuria 
Is Increased. 


The 1928 Russian wheat crop is re. 
ported in a preliminary estimate at 
564,000 bushels, 367,000 bushels more 
than Russia produced in 1927, according 


to a statement based upon cabled in- |; 


formation from the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome to the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


The full text of the statement just | 


made public by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, follows: ‘a 
“The 1928 Russian wheat crop is 749,- 


564,000 bushels, according to a prelimi- ; 
the Foreign ! 
Bureau of Agricultural | 


nary estimate cabled to 
Service of the 
Economics. This year’s wheat produc- 
tion is 367,000 bushels more than_ the 
1927 production but about 10,000,000 
bushels below the estimated average 
1909-1913 production in the same ter- 
ritory. 

“The geographical or regional distribu- 
tion of the 1928 crop, which is large 
primarily in the eastern regions with 


poorer transportation and warehousing | 


facilities, is not favorable to its market- 
ing and exports. 0 
of about the same size only about 7,- 
000,000 bushels were exported, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate. 

Much of Grain Killed. 

“Hardly any winter wheat is expected 
in the market this year, according to an 
article in the Russian paper ‘Economic 
Life’ of August 15, 1928, due to the fact 
that most of the crop in the producing 
regions, Ukraine and North Caucasus 
was killed and a large part of the re- 
mainder will be used for seeding. Wheat 
was imported into Russia during this 
summer but no official figures, showing 
the quantity imported, are available. 

“The rye crop is estimated at_783,- 


420,000 bushels according to the Inter-| 


national Institute, and it is about 184,- 
000,000 bushels below last year’s crop, 
but is 48,000,000 bushels above the esti- 
mated 1909-1913 average production. 


Last year from a crop) « 


Sept 


Department of Agriculture 


14,439,000 Bales Is Probable. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


moisture in much of the Belt with in- 
/ creasing insect damage. The rains have 
continued into early. September with 
damage through rotting of bolls. 

| The weevil infestation is quite gen- 
! eral and severe in most of the Belt. In 


749, | practically the entire Coastal plains area | 
}and well up into the Piedmont, they | 


have punctured a large proportion of 
the small bolls so that in these regions 
' little can be expected beyond the mod- 
erate crop of practically mature bolls 
already set. 

In the Delta sections of Arkansas, 
| Mississippi and Louisiana, the plants are 
; generally well fruited and jn many 
| places are still blooming. Weevil dam- 
age in these regions was relatively light 
early in the season, but weevils appeared 
in large numbers at many places in this 
area during the latter part of August. 

1928 acreage: Percentage total aban- 
donment after July 1, Col. A; for harvest 
(thousand of acres) Col. B: 


Virginia 
! North Carolina 
| South Carolina ......... 
Georgia .. 
‘ Florida 
Missouri 
| Tennessee 
ama 


| Texas 

| Oklahoma 

| Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 

‘ California 

, Other 


iUnited States 44.916 

| Lower California Pre 160 
September 1 condition: Col. A, 10- 

year average percentage, 1917 to 1926; 

Col. B, 1927; Col. C, 1928: 

B 

70 

(4 

48 


a5 


| 
Virginia 

| North Carolina 
South Carolina 
| Georgia 

Florida 
Missouri 
;Tennessee . 


The 1928 barley crop is placed at 261,- ~\"" 
796,000 bushels, an increase of 47,000,-/| | 


C00 bushels over 1927, but still about 
156,000,000 bushels below the pre-war 
average. The oats crop this year is es- 
timated at 1,109,189,000 bushels, an in- 
crease of about 211,000,000 bushels over 
the 1927 figure, and about 184,000,000 
bushels more than tn*_estimated pre-war 
average.” 
Manchurian is 


wheat _ production 


oughly estimated at a 10 per cent in-! 


érease over the good crop of last year, 
flue to increased acreage caused by sev- 
mes years of favorable prices, good 


elds, and the opening of new land, ac-| 


cording to a statement just made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Statement is based on a cable from an 
‘Agricultural Commissioner in the Orient, 


Paul O. Nyhus, to the Bureau of Agri-| 


tultural Economics. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

The Manchurian wheat crop is_ be- 
Mieved by millers and other sources of 
fnformation to be roughly 10 per cent 
Jarger than last year’s good crop but of 

oorer quality. In spite of this large 
om however, there is an active inter- 
est in “club straight” flour at Dairen, 

Acreage is Larger. 

The increase in production is due to a 
Substantial increase in acreage which is 
explained by several years of favorable 
prices together with good yields and to 
the opening up of new lands. Excessive 
rains in late July’and early August made 
harvesting difficult and reduced both the 
yield per acre and the quality below 
Jast year. Smut reduced the yield in many 
localities and there is considerable grain 
which is poorly filled and discolored. The 
principal type grown in North Manchuria 
is hard wheat. 

Manchurian mills are inticipating sup- 
plies and operations fully as large as 
for the active season just closing. 
Throughout the past season mills in 
Manchuria had enough wheat to operate 
at practically full capacity and in addi- 
tion there were exports in significant 
volume for the first time since 1922, the 
exports amounting to about 4,200,000 
bushels, bought chiefly, by Japan. Ef- 
forts were made the past season to mar- 
ket Harbin flour in Tientsin but with 
little success as it was impossible for 
Harbin millers to meet the prices of 
Shanghai and foreign flour in the Tient- 
sin markets. 

Club Flour in Demand. 

There is normally an outlet for cer- 
tain quantities of “club straight” flour 
at Dairen as distinguished from the 
-high gluten flour of Northern Manchuria, 
and there is an active interest in club 
flour there at the present time. Flour 
importers state that the recent drop in 
prices of western soft wheat flour has 
made prices very attractive at Dairen 
and that contracts for heavy September 
and October shipments have been made. 
The low prices together with demand for 
flour from soft white wheat are favorable 
to imports of that class of flour in spite 
of the large Manchurian crop of hard 
wheat, and importers are predicting that 
imports will be larger than last season’s 
245,000 bags of 49 pounds. 

The wholesale price of Manchurian 


wheat at Harbin on August 15 for Oc- | 


tober delivery was $1.04 a bushel. 
American Apples Said 
To Arrive Immature 


* . 
Unripe Product Brings Lower 
Prices at Liverpool. 


Quantities of American barreled ap- 
ples are arriving in Liverpool unripe, 
with defective color, and with poor eat- 
ing quality, according to a statement is- 
sued September 8 by the Department of 
Agriculture, based upon a cable from 
Edwin Smith, fruit specialist of the De- 
partment in Europe. 

The statement which reviews the Brit- 
ish apple market follows in full text: 

Large quantities of American barreled 
apples are arriving in Liverpool imma- 
ture, lacking in color, and with poor 
eating quality. On the Liverpool auc- 
tion Wednesday, September 5, Virginia 
York Imperials in good condition brought 
$4.87 to $5.11. Immature Yorks with 
poor color brought only $3.41 to $4.62. 
Virginia Jonathans sold for $6.08 to 
$6.33; Bonums, $4.87 to $5.11; King Da- 
vid, $5.84 to $6.08, New Jersey Wealth- 


Oklahoma ...... ERAGE SS 

; Arkansas 

New Mexico 

| Arizona 

California 

iOther . 

' United States 

Lower California . . pe 90 87 
Yield per acre: Col. A, 10-year aver- 

'age (in pounds) 1917 to 1926; Col. Bb, 
1927; Col. C, 1928, indicated by condi- 

tion September 1: 


60.3 


A 
241 


26 


B 
230 
238 
148 
154 
126 
188 
178 
180 
194 
170 
129 


Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
FASGOMEUD. 6 366 0as Seensece 
Florida 
Missouri 
'Tennessee .. 
| Alabama . . «sie: 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
, California 


315 
340 
160 


United States 154.5 
Lower California hee tan 194 
Production (ginnings) 500-pound gross 
| weight bales (thousands of bales): 
1927 
31 
861 


730 


1928 
46 
970 
890 
1,100 
19 
165 


| Virginia .. 
North Carolina 
{South Carolina 
RUE, . oics5 6s seed gee 5% 
| Florida 
| Missouri 
' Tennessee 441 
Alabama 970 
| Miss wees ° bo 1,250 
Louisian: 560 
; Texas 5,100 
Oklahoma 1,306 
Arki 
New Mexico 
se AENOBORM 55 s's/s veces Or cceccee 
| California cess ee esas eeeee 
; Other 
| Ros | aimed 
United States 14,439 
| Lower California at , 22 
| The report on cotton ginning, giving 


80 
135 


10 


;the number of running bales (counting | 


round as half bales ane excluding linters) 
i ginned from the growth of 1928 prior 
'to September 1, 1928, and comparative 
| statistics as to the corresponding dates 
| in 1927 and 1926, as issued by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, September 8, follows in full text: 
; 1928 1927 1926 
United States *956,486 1,533,577 *696,556 
Ala. 6,911 170,596 22,440 
Ari 5,812 2,726 5,304 
3,876 11,564 2 899 
1,271 763 2,211 
1,236 6,687 3,597 
28,997 214,070 111,333 
39,801 $1,544 21,271 
21,052 
10 
1,480 
3,384 
$42,654 


| Ark, 
Calif. 

BRS naa ‘ 

|Ga, 

| La. 

| Miss. 

POOR IC. occas 

|Okla. . . 

South C, 

‘ee 

All other 1 
*Includes 88,761 bales of the crop of 1928 

!ginned prior to August 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the’ season of 
1927-28, compared with 162,283 and 47,770 

j}bales of the crops of 1927 and 1926. 

The statistics in this report include 

| 43,925 round bales for 1928; 43,351 for 

| otk and 14,601 for 1926, @ 


102 
180 
21,057 


487,862 


The statistics for i928 in this report 
are subject to correction when checked 
| against the individval returns of the 
;ginners being transmitted by mail. 

Cotton consumed during the month of 
July, 1928, amounted to 488,743 bales. 
Cotton on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on July 51, was 1,007,017 bales, 
and in public storage and at compresses 
1,189,565 bales. The number of active 
| consuming cotton spindles for the montii 
Was 28,228,024. The total imports for 
the month of July, 1928, were 18,473 


ies sold for $4.32 to $4.74 per barrel, but 
slack barrels of Wealthies brought only 
$2.68 to $3.65. Gravensteins ranged 
from $2.92 to $5.35 per barrel. Maiden 
Blush apples brought $3.41 to $4.74 per 
barrel. Hudson River Bartlett pears 
brought $8.52 to $9.89 per barrel. 

In the boxed apple trade, California 
| Newtons were also arriving immature 
|and with poor color and eating quality. 
Fancy Newtons, sizes 150-180, sold for 
$2.45 to $2.80 per box. California Gra- 
vensteins brought $2.19 to $2.74. Cali- 
fornia Hardy pears brought $4.35 to 
$5.23, while Oregon Bartlett pears sold 
for $3.65 to $4.87, 





ember Forecast on Cotton Indicates 
Increase Over Estimate Made in August 


2; the new line of inquiry. | 


:|Same queries-as 
2; August 1. 


1,250 | 


149 | 


18,300 } 
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Customs Rulings 


1 


Declares That Production of 


bales and the exports of domestic cot- 
ton, including linters, were 341,849 bales. | 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters,| 
grown in 1927, as con:piled from various 
sources is 23,204,000 bales counting | 
American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the! 
|consumption of cotton (exclusive of lin- 
| ters in the United States) for the year| 
jending July 31, 1927, was approximately 
| 25,869,000 bales. The total number of 
|spinning cotton spindles, both active and: 
| idle, is about 165,000,000. | 








' 


Method of Reporting | 
Cotton Crop Revised 


| Changes Declared to Make! 


Estimates of Progress 
More Accurate. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
undertaken primarily to make a study of 


' 


The studies made by the two members | 
of the Board, it was stated, agreed very 
well with the returns in reports as of | 
; August 16 that were given out by the 
3,000 volunteer reporters. 

The-Board members, Mr. Callander | 
stated, plan to make an identical trip 
each year. They will extend the terri- | 
tory covered next year by including re- 
gions west of the Mississippi River. 

They will attempt to visit the same 
fields and the same aréas next year, 
it was stated. For this purpose they | 
kept an accurate record of their itin- 
erary. 

For the first report under the new 
system begun July 1, Mr. CaJlander said, 
the Board placed on the slips sent out 
to the special correspondents the follow- 
ing instructions: 

“Pick out a portion of a row of cot- 
ton on your farm preferably one which 
fairly well represents the average of cot- | 
| ton in your locality. Measure and mark | 
with stakes 15 feet of the row ypon 
which strip counts may be made during | 
the season. | 


| “Make the following counts: 


“1, How many cotton plants are in the! 
fifteen feet? | 
“2. How many white blooms? 
“3. How many bolls are as large as 
jor larger than a 25-cent piece? 
| _ “On six feet of the adjoining row make 
the following counts: 
“4, How many punctured squares on: 


71| the plants? 


“5. How many 
on the :plants?” 

The report for July 16 contained the| 
well as the one for 


squares not punctured 


On August 16 the questions on the 
special count slips had been changed 
and enlarged to contain the following 
sixth question: “How many locks in all 
in the 20 bolls cut open?” This ques- 
tion arose in a change of the fifth ques- 
tion which read as follows: “From an 
; adjoining row, pick 10 bolls smaller in} 
‘size than a 25-cent piece, cut them open 
and report: 5. How many have been 
Lpunctured by boll weevil?” 

' In the’ same way the queries were 
changed and will be changed in keeping 
with the different conditions met as the 
plants mature throughout the dates on 
which the special cotton counts are made, 
| Mr. Callander stated. 


Watering to Preserve 


Shade Trees Advised 


The copious watering of shade and 
lawn trees as a means of ridding them 
\of insect pests was advocated by the De- 
; partment of Agriculture September 8 in 


_}a statement discussing the habits of the 


(bark bettle. The full text of the state- 
|ment presenting the conclusions of the 
entomologists studing the situation 
follows: 

Abundant rainfall, entomologists have 
/ Observed, provides an effective control 
;on the destruction of forest trees by 
bark beetles. When the railfall is. 
deficient the entomologists have learned 
jto expect that the bark beetles will 
‘multiply faster tha nusual. It also 
appears that trees suffering from 
‘lack of .mositure develop conditions 
| within them that make more effective 
the attacks ef the beetles. This is one 
of the facts which entomologists list as 
;a relationship between meteorological 
conditions and insects. 

In the case of the bark beetles the 
remedy is almost obvious. It is to pro- 
vide moisture conditions which are the 
counterpart of heavy precipitation in the 
forest. Incipient. infestation by the 
beetles may be checked and drowned 
out by liberal applications of water to 
the roots of the tree. If other trees in 
the neighborhood are being injured by 
bark beetles, a copious water supply for 
the roots of unaffected trees is likely to 
provide a high measure of protection. 





|August Exports of Sisal 
Are Larger Than in July 


Sisal shipments to the United States 
from Mexico are larger than in July, 
August amounted to 50,678 bales 
compared: with 16,059 bales in July, and 
60,162 bales in August, 1927, according 
to a cable received September 8 from 
the Progreso consulate by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
repoxt follows: 

Shipments to other countries amounted 
to 3,817 bales during August, 1928, com- 
pared with 16,019 bales during July and 
16,114 bales during August, 1927. 

Stocks at Progreso increased from 
116,010 bales on August 1 to 120,305 
bales on September 1.. Stocks at Pro- 
greso on September 1, 1927, were 68,- 
240 bales. 

Stocks at Merida, Campeche and plan- 
tations were estimated to amount to 73,- 
603 bales on September 1, 1928, as com- 
pared with an estimated amount of 50,- 
177 bales on August 1, 1928, and 90,000 
bales on September 1, 1927. 

Prices advanced one-eighth cent on 
August 28, 


| and S. H. Kress & Company, 


| Company, 


, the 
| 69011-G-68980, etc.) 


_ beads, were correctly returned as jew-! 


'delphia, for abatement in the duty on | 


Cotton 


Tariff Rate Reduced 
On Artificial Trees | 


| 


For Christmas Trade|Merket for Variety of Products Reported by Commerce 
| 


“(YEARLY 
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Agriculture 


‘Foreign Inquiries for American Goods 
Include Many Requests for, Automobiles 


Department in Weekly Review. | 


Customs Court Also Rules on | 
Bracelets Made of Beads, | 


Automobile’ accessories and automo- 
biles are among the leading American | 
" . - products for which merchants through- | 
Certain Rugs, Furs | out the world are making requests, ac- 

And Gl : cording to the weekly review of foreign 
nc oves. trade opportunities by the Department | 
—_—————- of Commerce, made public September 8. ! 

New York, September 8.—Several de-| The review follows in full text: | 
cisions on artificial Christmas trees have A variety of American manufactures 
just been announced by the United States! and raw material ranging from incuba- 
Customs Court. In the majority of the! tors to onions are to be found in the 
cases decided, the trees in question, im-| weekly list of trade opportunities. | 
ported from Germany, were taxed, upon Merchants in Czechoslovakia, Hawaii, | 
entry, at 60 per cent ad valorem, under} Nova Scotia, Portugal, Denmark, 
paragraph 1419, act of 1922, Duty is! Panama, and numerous other countries, 
fixed at 33 1-83 per cent ad valorem, under are forwarding inquiries to the Depart- 
paragraph 410 as manufactures of wood.: ment for such products as road forks, ! 
Importers who will receive refund from | cardboard, hardware, hip boots, mineral 
these rulings include: |oils, gelatine, automobile accessories, ! 

The Boston Store, Gallagher & phonographs, driving gauntlets, and 
Ascher, Inc., and Carson Pirie Scott &!™many other things. | | 
Company, of Chicago; Koon, Wilson & | Detailed information on_ the many | 
Company, of Philadelphia; George Borge-| Sales opportunities listed is available | 
feldt & Company, of Baltimore and New| to American firms and individuals with- | 
York; the Canadian Pacific Railway Com-| out charge upon application to any dis- 
pany, of Portland, Me.; Butler Bros.,| trict_or cooperative office of the Bureau | 
New York; the Texas & Pacific Railway,| of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
the Illinois Central Railway Company,| centrally located throughout . the 
of New, United States. 

Orleans; Butler Bros., Detroit; S. H.| | | 
Kress & Company, and Butler Bros., of | quirer would act as both purchaser and 
Baltimore; Butler Bros., of Galveston; | agent. 

the J. N. Adams Company, the Anchor | 
Toy. Corporation, Bernard Judae & Com-| 3 q 
pany, Martin S. Bernet, the Bing Corpo-| manufacturing machinery. . 
ration, Bloomingdale Bros., the Globe | Czechoslovakia: *33365, automobile ac- 
Shipping Company, Hahne & Company,' cesories, parts and equipment for low 
Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, S. H.| and medium priced automobiles; *33364, | 
Kress & Company, the Lackemmacher: motorcycle accessories, especially horns, | 
the Rorabaugh Dry Goods | speedometers, and equipment. 

Company, Inc., Schall & Company, Denmark: *33321, hardware. 

Henry Rosenstein & Company, Charles; Egypt: *3332 
B’way Rouss, Inc, F. A. O. Schwarz,’ and spare parts; 
the E. L. Sommers Company, Stern | flavored; 33339, ineubators 
Bros., the Uneak Dinner Favors, Inc.,} and 150 egg capacity. 
Zellers Stevens, Inc., Lord & Taylor and, France: 33358, boots, hip, heavy, rub- 
Steinbach Co., Inc. (Protests Nos.! her, from war stock; 33358, gloves 

gauntlet), automobile, war stock; 33326, 
gold nibs, 18 carat, for fountain pens. 

Germany: *5335 benzol; 


Purchasers. } 
Brazil: 33361, cardboard (corrugated), 


83299f, 
of 


gelatine, 
50, 


Overruling a protest of the Associated | 
Merchandising Corporation, the Customs 
Court finds that bracelets, composed of 


33356, 
chemical raw materials; 3 » mineral 
oils; *33344, oils, essential; 33355, oils, 
essential; *33356, paraffin; 33351, polish- | 
ing machinery; *33356, rosin, gum and 
wood; 33362, saws, metal band. 

Hawaii: *33341, automobile acces- 
sories and small tools. 

Italy: 33363, galvanic apparatus for 
chrome-plating metals and for copper- 


elry, with duty at 80 per cent ad valorem, | 
under Paragraph 1428, Act of 1922. 
(Protest No. 190915-G-39409-26). | 

Claim of A. Hyman & Co., of Phila- | 
certain rugs, alleged to have been dam- | 
aged by sea water while en route from 
Seattle to Philadelphia, is denied by the } 
Customs Court for lack of proof. (Ciaim 
No. 1652-C8935). 

Granting a contention of Gimbel Bros., | 
the Customs Court finds that certain im- 


as “kid-skin crosses,” “kid-skin plates,” 
ete., is reduced from 40 per cent to 10 
per cent under Paragraph 1420, Act of | 
1922, in decisions by the Customs Court | 


ported gloves were improperly subjected | sustaining protests of A. S. Gold & Bro., | and service station equipment, including ‘foods; 33293f, 
' light plants; 33303, butchers’ machinery, | fruit; 33348f, groceries; 33348, hardware; 


to additional duty of 40 cents per dozen|Inc., et al., the Draeger Shipping Com- 
pairs under Paragraph 1433, Act of, pany, Inc., the Nova Trading Corpora- 
$1922. (Protest Nos, 138752-G-59889,! tion, the Portenoy Company, Scheller 


25, ete.). | Bros., and Herzig & Hart, Inc. (Protest 


The tariff on certain furs, described | Nos. 159369-G-12409-26, etc.). : 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- | £1 


a 
8, automobile accessories | 44< 


100, |< 


| steel, new and used; 333 


ing. silvered mirrors; 33352, 
plant, using carbon dioxide. 
Mexico: 33360, mercury (quicksilver), | 
extracting ovens, small and transport- | 
able. ; 
Nova Scotia: 33330, twine, seine, cot- | 
ton. 
Panama: 33306, corn-kiln drier, and | 
corn container. | 
Porto Rico: 33354, cardboard, pasted, | 
black on one side and white on the other, 
for composition , books. 

Portugal: 33347, road forks, eight fin- 
gers of steel, and square hammers for 
stone work, 

Rumania: * 


ice-making 


' 
| 


33338, phonographs, 

Agents. 

Argentina: 33350, shooks, wine bar- 
rell, oak, with hoops and head, compiete 
sets; 33292f, spices. | 

Bulgaria: 33349, extracts for manu-| 
facture and finish of leather. | 

Canada: 33342, automobile acces- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


|sories; 33334, golf supplies and other 


sport goods; 33334, hardware, house- 
hold; 33346, household appliances, elec- 
tric; 33359, plumbing supplies; 33342, 
radio sets and parts; 33345, radio sects! 
and parts; 33346, radio sets and parts; | 


| 


33311, shovels, steam and, drag lines. | 
Colombia: 33353, construction ma- 
chinery; 333538, doors and floorings; 
33353, steel, structural; 33353, tile, 
cement. | 
Denmark: 33297f, cottonseed oil, pea- | 
nut and cocoanut cake; 335297f, grain} 
(barley, wheat and rye). | 
Dominican Republic: cement; 
33332f, flour; 33332, furniture (beds) ;! 
furs; 33 , lard; 38332, mo- 
picture films; 333: piece goods; 
2f, rice; 33332, shoes; 33382 
2, stationery (writing materials) ; 
33332, zine sheets. | 
Egypt: 33322, bottle caps, crown, | 
lead and tin foil; 33322f, canned veg- | 
etables, sardines, pickles, onions and | 
relish; 33322f, coffee; 3335 news- | 
papers, old; 33: F, oats, rolled; 33357f, | 
maize; 2f, peanut butter; | 
338322f, popcorn; 3 . rails, railway, ; 
22, shoes, can- | 


HOoOe 


> 
vas, rubber: soled, cheap. 
England: 33329, wooden boxes 
other fancy wooden goods. 
France: 33301f, canned fruit; 33298f, | 
eanned pilchards, in tomato sauce;, 


and 


'33300f, canned pineapples, Hawaiian; , chemical products; 33335, 


33308, filling machines, automatic, for | 
filling glass jars; 33300f, fruit, dried | 
(prunes and apricots); 33301f, fruit, ! 
dried and fresh Hawaiian pineapple. 
Germany: 33315, automobile acces- 
sories, especially clocks and speeometers; 


all kinds; 33320, chemical residues and 
slags; 33317, choppers, meat, and coffeé 
mills, electric; 33318, choppers, meat; 


and coffee mils, electric; 33312, die! 


| September 1 last year however. 


fruit 


Condition of Cotton in Egypt 
Slightly Impaired in August 


Condition of cotton in Egypt deterio- 
rated during August, occording to a 
statement of Egyptian crop. conditions 
made public September 8 at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the basis of a 
cable from the International Institute of 
Agriculture to the Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics. 

The condition of cotton in Egypt'de- 
teriorated somewhat during the month of 


| August and on September 1 was 98 per 


cent when 100 per. cent promises a yield 


; equal to the average during the past ten 


years. The condition is above that of 


casting machines for automobile crank 


/shaft bearings; 33312, factory equip- 


ment, labor-saving; 33319, heaters and 
heating and cooking equipment, electric; 
33316, household appliances,  electries 
33320, iron ore; 33305, machines and 
machine tools, metal working; 33320, 
metal, scrap, nonferrous; 33337, over- 
shoes and heels, rubber; 33333, refrig- 
erators, household; 33383, refrigerators, 
household, electric; 33305, saw filers, 
automatic, to file saws of all kinds; 
33327, shoes, welt; 33320, steel scrap; 
33312, automobile —— parts; 
and service station equipment. 

Greece: 33325, goat (glazed) box 
calf, and chrome tanned cow leathers. 

Italy: 33313, automobile accessories 
and implements. s : 

Japan: 33307, ice-making plant, using 
carbon dioxide; 33304, machines and ma- 
chine tools, metal working. 

Latvia: 33294f, lard. 

Netherlands: 33309, drills, for con- 
crete equipment, electric with motor. 

New Zealand: 33336, clocks, alarm; 
33336, flashlights. 

Norway: 33291, chemicals, industrial; 
33291f, lard and bacon; 33291f, méat 
products, especially sausage casings and 
horse meat; 33291f, oils and fats, for 
margarine manufacture; 33291f, sugar 


voune, SOAPS; and sirup. 


Rumania: 3835324, hardware; 33324, 
household equipment; 83295f, rice, brown. 

South Africa: 33337, advertising ap- 
pliances, including window display ar- 
ticles; 33331, advertising devices; 33337. 
advertising signs and devices, electrical; 
33296, batteries, dry, and flashlight; 
33310, fruit-grading machines and ap- 
plianees for handling citrus fruit; 3333), 
office appliances, patented. 

Sweden: 33302f, canned fruit; 33302f, 
(apples); 33302f, fruit, dried; 
33302f, sugar and sirup. 2 

Switzerland: 33314, automobiles, 4 to 
6 cylinder, 10 to 25 horsepower; 33335, 
instruments, 
including technical or mechanical ap- 
paratus; 35314, motors, high grade, elec- 
tric from 1-5 to 5 horsepower, for light 
and power. 

Venezuela: 
lentils; 33293f, butter; 
fish (herrings); 


33293f, beans, peas, and 
33298f, canned 
33293, 


38298f, lard, bacon and ham; 33295, 
paraffin; 33293f, rice; 33293, rosin; 
33293, stearine; 35293f, vegetables (po- 
tatoes, onions, lettuce and cabbage). 


Mild enough for anybody 
... and we they Satisfy * 


kind of tobaccos, regardless of cost... and blended 
and cross-blended in a different way. 


‘*CATISFY means good taste and pleasing aroma. 

It. means that Chesterfield cigarettes have char- 
acter . . . that they are not flat or tasteless. 

To satisfy, a cigarette must be made from the right 


Chesterfield cigarettes Satisfy 
mild enough for anybody! 


and yet — shey’re 


, 
y 
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Textile Production 
And Sales Continue 
Decline in Europe 


Stocks of Cotton Abroad Are 
Smaller Than Last Year; 
British Exports of Piece 
Goods Rise. 


Textile mill activity and sales declined 
continually during the latter part of July 
and the first part of August in con- 
tinental Europe, according to a state- 
ment upon the cotton demand situation in 
foreign countries just issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The statement 
is based on a cablegram from L. V. 
Steere, Acting Agricultural Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The situation in the cotton textile in- 
dustry on the European continent during 
the second half of July and the first 
half of August was generally less favor- 
able than the preceding month, mill activ- 
ity and sales showing a continued decline. 
The expected autumn improvement has 
not yet materialized and wholesale and 
retail trade are slow. Some seasonal im- 
provement, however, may be expected. 

Activity Reduced in Germany. | 

In Germany activity in the spinning 
and weaving mills has been further cur- 
tailed. Spinners’ sales have been un- 
satisfactory. The weaving industry has 
been depressed in the Rhine section but 
is more satisfactory in South Germany. 
The sales of color fabrics have been poor 
but unprinted cloths have sold better. 
Mill stocks of yarn and piece goods have 
further increased, price cutting has been 
reported, and imports of yarn and piece 
goods have declined. German whole- 
salers have adopted a waiting attitude 
due partly to the poor spring retail busi- 
ness aS a result of unseasonable weather. 

Sales of raw cotton at Bremen to spin- 
ners have been rather active this month, 
however, and import buying of cotton has 
been moderately large. Mill sales 
Czechoslovakia and Austria have further 
declined. 

In France domestic sales of yarn have 
been rather small and exports unsatis- 
factory, but cloth sales have improved. 
Stocks of yarn at mills have been rising 
and activity declining. The industry in 
Belgium and Italy has also experienced 
some recession. 


Z 


tivity was somewhat reduced. 


British Exports Are Smaller. 
A decline in the activity of the British 
cotton textile industry is indicated for 
the six months ending July 31, as com- 


pared wth the same period ia year ago. | 


The number of insured work people un- 
ployed from February to June this year 
was greater than for the corresponding 
months in 1927, according to the Min- 
istry of Labor returns. The total wages 
paid to all work people in the cotton in- 
dustry in June was 5.6 per cent below 
that of June, 1927. Exports of piece 
goods from_the United Kingdom for the 
seven months ending July 31 were 2,271,- 
181 square yards, or 6 per cent below 


oy | will be charged a duty of 2.50 gold 


In Hungary sales of | 
iece goods have ben well maintained, | 
but yarn sales declined and spinning ac- | 


1716) 
. Railroads 





the corresponding period last year, andj 


exports of yarns declined 18 per cent. 
Somewhat more favorable are the ex- 
ports for July, and the situation with 
regard to raw cotton stocks at British 
ports. Exports of piece goods in July 
were above those of July, 1927. Stocks 
of American cotton at Liverpool and 
Manchester on August 17 were moder- 
ately low, according to the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, totaling 445,000 
bales, against 900,000 and 496,000 bales 
on corresponding dates in 1927 and 1926. 
Exports of lint cotton to the United 
Kingdom for the six months ending July 
31, 1928, were 740,000 bales, against 
880,000 for the same period in 1927. 


Cotton Shipments Decline. 


Exports of cotton from the United 
States for the 1927-28 season declined 
3,442,000 bales from those of the pre- 
vious season. Such a decline was to be 
expected in view of the large stocks held 
abroad at the beginning of the year and 
the higher prices. The largest decrease 
to any one country was to the United 
Kingdom, where the industry is experi- 
encing a severe depression. 

As in the previous year, more cotton 
is shown as exported to Germany than 
to any other country. This was due in 
part to the fact that central European 
countries import cotton through Ger- 
many, but also to the fact that German 
consumption remained high during much 
of the year. France, Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden, although im- 
porting less cotton for this year than for 
the previous one, imported more during 
July, 1928, than during July, 1927. 

Exports to the Orient were more than 
a million bales under those for the pre- 
vious year, showing the effect of the 
relatively higher price of American to 
Indian cotton during 1927-28 in re- 
stricting the substitution of the former 
for the latter and the effect of mill cur- 
tailment, particularly in Japan. 

Although our total exports fell off 
over 3.4 million bales, it should be re- 
membered that this leaves foreign coun- 


tries with smaller stocks of American ; 


cotton on August 1, 1928, than they had 
on August 1, 1927. 
Acreage Larger in Egypt. 

The official estimate of cotton acreage 
in Egypt, according to various sources, 
is 1,805,000 acres, as compared with 1,- 
574,000 for the 1927-28 season. This 
increase is unexpected in view of the 
Egyptian legislation to limit the culti- 
vation to one-third of the arable area. 
The Manchester Guardian states that 
the difference may be more apparent 
than real and may be due to a revised 
system of estimating as well as to some 
increased planting in southern sections 
of Upper Egypt where the lands devoted 
to cotton have never amounted to one- 
third of the total cultivable area. 

The condition in July has some rela- 
tionship to the final yield per acre. The 
July condition this year is reported at 
100 per cent of the past 10 years, as 
compared with 100 for July last year, 
when the yield was 380 pounds lint per 
acre, and 101 in July, 1926, when the 
final yield was 409 pounds. 


Rates on Illinois Bricks 


Held to Be Unreasonable | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
should find that rates on brick from 
producing points in Illinois and Missouri 
to Sioux City and Council Biuffs, Iowa, 
and Nebraska destinations are unreason- 
able and prgjudicial as compared with 


an 
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Tariff 


In Foreign Tariff and Trade Regulations 


France Revises Duties on Petroleum Products; Mexico 


Postpones Enforcement 


France has revised its tariff structure 
on petroleum products, Mexico has, post- 
poned the date when its new customs 
code will become effective, Cuba has 
adopted new regulations for meat in- 
spection and Spain has established a 
committee to supervise exports, the De- 
partment of Commerce reports in its 
weekly review of changes in foreign tar- 
iff and trade regulations, made public 
on September 8. The review follows in 
full text: 


Austro-Yugoslav 


Treaty Revised 


The Austro-Yugoslav Commercial 
treaty of September, 1925 was revised 
in a supplementary agreement signed in 
Vienna on July 9, 1928, says a_report 


from the Commercial Attache at Vienna,| 


H. Lawrence Groves. It has been ratified 
by the Austrian parliament, but is await- 
ing ratification by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. 

Both parties took advantage of this 
occasion to introduce higher conventional 
rates on various products, Austria chiefly 
on agricultural products, principally 
cereals and meats, and Yugoslavia on 
manufactured goods, such as hammers, 
shovels, screws, builders’ hardware, milk 
cans, locks and keys, fire-proof boxes, 
forged iron goods, copper and brass 
sheets, pipes, cast goods and other 
worked goods; plated tableware; and 
electrical measuring and counting ap- 
paratus. At the same time both coun- 
tries made a certain number of tariff 
concessions. 

Important to American exporters is the 
provision in regard to reduced Austrian 


rates on dried prunes and dried pears. | 


Dried prunes shipped in bulk in packages 
of 50 kilos or more gross weight will 
be admitted duty-free (present rate six 
gold crowns per 100 kilos); dried prunes 
in packages under 50 kilos gross weight 


crowns per 100 kilos (present rate eight 
gold crowns per 100 kilos). The new 
conventional rate on dried pears will be 
2.50 gold crowns per 100 kilos (present 
rate six gold crowns per 100 kilos). ; 

It is possible that the new rates, in 
part or in whole, may be applied _pro- 
visionally, pending ratification by Yugo- 
slavia. 

(The United States is on a most- 
favored-nation basis with both Austria 


jand Yugoslavia.) 


| Duty Raised on Articles 


Not of First Necessity 
» Bulgaria—The Bulgarian Minister of 


of New Customs Code. 


official authorized to make the inspec- 
tion, and must show that the meats have 
received veterinary inspection before and 
after slaughter, that they have not been 
treated with or do not contain any pre- 
servative, coloring matter, or other pro- 
hibited substance, and that they have 
, been handled in a sanitary manner in 
the country of origin. This provision 
is amplified in other articles of the de- 
cree. Commercial Attache Todd, ad- 
|; Vises that further clarification and in- 
terpretation of these provisions may be 
expected shortly from the Cuban De- 
partment of Health. 


The decree is too long to permit of 
| publication here. A translation of the 
|chapter affecting imported products .is 
| being prepared however, and copies wili 
; be obtainable shortly by interested con- 
cerns upon request. 

The new regulation issued by the 
Cuban Government requiring Consular 
Invoices to be written in Spanish after 
; September. 1 has been suspended until 
January 1, 1929, according to a cable 
from Commercial Attache Todd. 


| Czechoslovakia and Persia 
| Put Treaty in Force 

The provisional reciprocal most-fa- 
vored-nation commercial agreement be- 
‘tween Czechoslovakia and Persia, signed 
on June 17, 1928, in Teheran, became 
effective on July 1, by a Czechoslovak 
governmental decree of June 28, accord- 
|ing to reports from Consul General Ar- 
\thur C. Frost, and Commercial Attache 
Elbert Baldwin, Prague. The agreement 
!also adjusts diplomatic and consular re- 
| lations as well as the settlement of citi- 
zens in the two countries. A definite 
treaty is now being negotiated and is 
expected to be concluded within one year. 
| This provisional agreement will remain 
in effect until the definite agreement is 
|concluded, but not longer than up to 
May 10, 1929. 
| A decree published in the Journal Of- 
| ficiel of July 31, places in force, com- 
| mencing August 1, 1928, the supplemen- 
| tary agreement signed by the French 
'and German Governments on June 20, 
| 1928, modifying certain provisions of the 
Franco-German treaty of August 17, 
| 1927, according to reports from David S. 
| Green, Trade Commissioner, Paris, July 
31, 1928. 


| Lists A and B annexed to this agree- 
| ment prescribed the French tariff treat- 
{ment of certain articles, which was not 
| made clear in the original treaty, such 
| as sewing machines, electric flat irons, 
|} vacuum cleaners, alarm clocks, and cer- 
tain types of glassware and pumps. 


Finance issued an order on July 25, 1928,! : - : 2 
increasing the agio (conversion ratio) for; List 1 contains modifications of French 
the payment of customs duties from 15, ™inimum duty rates on cyanoxide, col- 
to 20 paper leva on all articles not con-| lodion containing over 10 per cent cellu- 
sidered of first necessity according to| ose, caffein, and bottles with emery 
a report from Vice Consul Samuel Green, | stoppers. 7 j ; 

Sofia. The order, which became effective; List 2 contains modifications of Ger- 
on July 26, does not provide for any| man duties on tanning extracts, fabrics 
time allowance for shipments already| for covering furniture, and certain types 
ordered or en raute, nor is it retroactive. : of shoes. 

Among the items on which the agio is! Article 6 of the new agreement pro- 
increased from 15 to 20 paper leva per! vides for removal of the requirement for 


gold leva are automobiles and parts, and 
machinery. 

Among the articles which are con- 
sidered of first necessity and on which, 
consequently, the agio remains un- 
changed (15 paper leva for each gold 
leva) are the following: 

Sugar and certain other food products; 
mineral oils; railway equipment; elec- 
trical apparatus; medicinal preparations; 
lumber and furniture; wrapping paper 
and writing paper; raw and tanned hides 


and skins, shoe-leather, and leather belts; | 


raw wool and woolen fabrics; certain un- 


bleached cotton fabrics; twine and rope;' 


iron springs, pipes, chains, stoves, beds, 
furniture, and certain iron tools; copper 
sheets; pumps; boats; and _ harness, 
except of leather. 


(The text of this decree, which con- 


'tains a list of all items considered of 


first necessity, and on which there is no 
change in agio, is on file in the Division 
of Foreign Tariffs, and details will be 
supplied on specific request.. A brief 
notice of this change appeared in Com- 
merce Reports for August 6, 1928.) 


Fixed Values for Duty 
On Flue Lining Canceled 
A Canadian 


order-in-council dated 


August 16, 1928, cancels an order of} 
December 17, 1921, which fixed certain’ 


rates of discount from list prices on 
sewer pipe and flue lining imported from 


the United States, and these articles are} 


now subject to appraisal for duty in the 
ordinary course, according to a cable 


from the Commercial Attache at Ottawa,, 


L. W. Meekins. : 
(The rates of discount mentioned were 


| published in Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 
2496, issued by the Department of Cus-| 


toms and Excise, Ottawa, on December 
22, 1921, under Eastern Price List “A,” 


|and Western Price List “B,” and a copy 


of this bulletin is on file in the Division 
of Foreign Tariffs, Washington. 
products specified are now dutiable in 
Canada at the fair market value as sold 


for home consumption, at the time and} 
place of direct shipment to Canada, a| 


2% per cent discount for cash being ai- 
lowed for duty purposes, if actually al- 
lowed and deducted by the exporter on 
the invoice to the importer). 


New Regulations 
For Meat Inspection 


A decree of the President of Cuba (No. 
1348), published in the Gaceta Oficia! 
of August 22, 1928, establishes rather 
elaborate requirements for the certifica- 
tion and inspection of meat and meat 
products, according to Commercial At- 
tache Frederick Todd and the Gaceta 
Oficial, Havana. 

Chapter XXII, entitled “Imported 
Meats and Products,” contains provisions 
of vital interest to American exporters 
of meats to Cuba. Article 229 provides 


that every package c inin y kin ; 
y package containing any k d| The only important change in the new ' 


of meat consigned to Cuba from a for- 


The} 


'a certificate of origin required on Ger- 
; man goods shipped by parcel post into 
: France, and also on packages weighing 
five kilos or less shipped to France by 
airplane. It further waives the certifi- 
| cate of origin requirement on a long list 
of German products entering France, 
provided they bear prominent mention of 
the fact that they are of German manu- 
| facture. 

| (Further information in regard to this 
| agreement will be furnished upon request 
by the Division of Foreign Tariffs). 


France Revises Duties 


On Petroleum Products 


The French Journal Officiel of August 

9, 1928, publishes a decree relative to the 
; application of the law of March 16, 1928, 
| which revised the duties on petroleum 
products, and a decision relative to the 
coloring of gas oils imported at reduced 
‘duties. according to a report from Eu- 
i gene Masuret, office of commercial at- 
tache, Paris. The decree and the deci- 
sion are both dated July 29, 1928. 





The decree gives specifications for the | 


| application of duties, taxes, etc., of crude 
oil, kerosene, gasoline, heavy oils, wa- 
ter-white type, gas oils, fuel oils, road 
oil, pitch, petroleum coke, paraffine, and 
‘ vaseline. 

The decision provides that gas oils ad- 
mitted at reduced rates must, before be- 


added thereto a red coloring matter, in- 
dustrially known as P. 1566, or Congo 
red, in the proportion of 0.030 gram per 
liter. This coloring is done at the ex- 
pense of the interested person. 

(Further details concerning the decree 
and decision will be furnished upon re- 
quest by the Division of Foreign Tariffs). 

Beginning August 16, 1928, German 
dyestuffs and other synthetic chemical 
products may be imported into France 
|in unlimited quantities without - license, 
| On payment of the minimum import duty, 
says a report from Mr. Masuret. This 
is in conformity with the provisions of 
the protocol of the French-German com- 





| Prior to August 16 of this year, imports 
| of these commodities, in excess of the 
quantities admitted duty-free under the 
| head of reparations, were subject to pre- 
‘vious authorization, 

| A decree of the President of Mexico, 
dated April 18, 1928, establishes a new 
customs code, according to Trade Com- 
‘missioner Albert F. Nuferg Mexico City, 
August 10, and the Diario Official, 
Mexico City, May 31. This code was to 
have become effective on September 1, 
| 1928, but according to a cable of August 
| 27 from the Mexico City office of the Bu- 
reau, the effective date has been post- 
pote 7 official decree until January 


'No Invoice Required 
|On Shipment of Samples 


code is that providing for the discontinu- 


ing taken out of the warehouse, have j 


| No. 7054, to make a short-term loan of 


mercial agreement of August 17, 1927. | 


eign country must ke accompanied by 
a certificate of inspection of a form) 
given in the law. This certificate must 
be signed by the foreign government | 


ance of the consular invoice on shipments 
to Mexico. However, four copies of the 
commercial invoice, made out in the name 
of the consignee of the goods, must be 
legalized by the Mexican Consul, and 
rates from Kansas to the same terri-| shippers will be required to pay the 10 
tory, Examiner John J. Crowley recom-| or 5 per cent advalorem fee heretofore 
mends in a proposed report made public} charged for visa of the consular invoice, 
September 8 in Docket No. 19637, a|and in addition the usual fee for visa 
proceeding on complaint of the Alton| of the commercial invoice (see Trade 
Brick Company and other Illinois plants.| Promotion Series No. 65, “Preparing 
The examiner’s report recommends that! Shipments to Latin American,” page 64). 
the Commission should enter an fa-| The new code stipulates that if goods 





prescribing reasonable rates for the fu-| covered by a commercial invoice are not 
ture and removing undue prejudice. “quoted” (cotizado) at the port of ship- 
“4 


Automobiles 


|Department of Commerce Reviews Changes |Fayorable Markets 


Noted for American 
Automotive Exports 


Continued Demand Found in 
Belgium and England; 
Mexican Activity 
Continues. 


Automobiles from the United States 
continue to retain favorable positions on 
the British and Belgium markets, ac- 
cording to advices cabled to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its foreign 
offices. A review of world automotive 
markets, made public by the Depart- 
ment September 8, follows in full text: 

Automobile trade in Belgium during 
July reported very satisfactory; Amer- 
ican cars and trucks continue to secure 
large share of sales. Two large Amer- 
ican assembly plants at Antwerp are op- 
erating at full capacity, while a third 
plant (of well-known American manu- 
facturer) is gradually resuming normal 
operation. Sales medium-price cars 
steadily increasing. One American pro- 
ducer is obtaining large percentage to 
detriment of foreign, principally French, 
manufacturers. Figures as to output of | 
Belgian producers, are not available, but 
it is known that sales of 12 h. p. Min- 
erva are very satisfactory and that the 
company is unable to fill its orders. 


July Decline in Canada. 


Canada.—July automobile production 
25,226 units, $14,399,432, 16 per tent un- 
der June sales value but over double 
output for July last year. | 

Provincial Automobile Bureau of Can- 
ada announces increase of 12,007 auto- | 
mobile registrations up to July 1, 1928, 
compared with total registrations for | 
1926-27, in the Province of Quebec. On 
July 1, registrations totaled 130,060 as 
compared with 118,053. In July, 1928, 
registrations numbered, 4,843 used cars | 
and 3,328 new cars, as compared with | 
3,912 and 2,486 for July, 1927. 

England.—Passenger automobile sales 
declined seasonally during August, al- 
though British ultra light cars and pop- 
ular makes of American cars were well 
sustained. Manufacturers now are con- 
centrating on next season’s models and j 
most plants are runing only part time; 
several factories, including Morris, 
closed for a fortnight installing new ma- 
chinery preparing generally for renewed | 
activity in next season’s program. Con- 
trary to expectations in trade that car 
prices would advance several reductions 
were made, of which Austin’s ranging 10 
pounds to 80 pounds was most important; 
improbable now any increases will oc- 
cur in the immediate future. 


Sleeper Bus Service. 

Other important developments during 
the month were: Inauguration of first 
sleeper bus service in England,.route be- 
ing London to Liverpool; additional 
routes planed; ministry transport order 
increasing legal speed limit trucks and 
other heavy commercial vehicles. Princi- 





pal provision increases speed limit trucks 
on pneumatic tires from 12 to 20 miles 
an hour, 


Sales prospects immediate future | 
above average for season, but peak | 
passed until automobile show in Octo- 
ber. It is reported that domestic manu- 
facturers spent 50,000 sterling on “buy- 
British” advertising last year, and will 
spend much larger sum coming season. 

Motorcycles trade holding up well and 
greatly stimulated by prolonged good 
weather conditions. 

France.—Next annual meting of Cen- 
tral Council of International Touring 
will be in Brussels December 12-14, dur- 
ing the Brussels Automobile Salon. Com- 
plete program now being prepared. 
Headquarters are at 65, Avenue de la 
Grande Armee, Paris. 

_ Mexico.—Automotive business con- 
tinues favorable. July registrations in 
Federal District increased 603 cars over 
previous month despite unsatisfactory 
business conditions, 

Philippines—August imports: Pas- 
Senger cars 428, value 654,000 pesos; 
trucks, 214, value 309,000 pesos; motor- 
cyles 13, value 7,000 pesos; parts 159,- 
000 pesos. 


Alabama Road Proposes 
Loan for Retiring Bonds 


Permission is requested by the West- 
ern Railway of Alabama in a supple- 
mental application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Finance Docket 


$1,543,000 for the purpose of retiring 
bonds maturing October 1. The carrier 
proposes to pledge a like amount of first 
mortgage gold bonds as collateral. The 
company previously had been authorized 
by the Commission to issue and sell these 
bonds for the purpose of paying the 
maturing securities but the carrier has 
informed the Commission that under 
present market conditions it has found 
it impossible to sell them at a fair price. 


ment, the invoices must be visaed by the 

Mexican consular officer at the place of 
sale, and again by the consular officer at 
the place of shipment. 

Shipments of samples for advertising 
purposes only need not be covered by a 
commercial invoice, it being sufficient for | 
the shipper to make out a signed state- 
ment called “Note of samples” (nota de 
muestras). 

, The law provides the following regula- 
tions in regard to the data to be con- 
tained in the commercial invoice: 

It must be made out in the customary 
trade terms and in accordance with the 
established usuage as to class, quantity, 
and value of the goods; it must show 
the net value of each item invoiced in 
accordance with its classification, any 
discounts to be shown separately on each 
item and not on the total value of the 
various items; the place of sale and 
country of origin the goods; the 
marks, numbers, and types of packages 
and the total quantity in order to enable 
the customs authorities to readily iden- 
tify them; date of shipment, and freight 
and other charges from interior selling 
points to port of shipment (when shipped 
by water) or to the Mexican border 
(when shipped by land), separately 





of 


| Austria SF CMG 





stated on the invoice. It must contain a 
statement over the seller’s signature to 
the effect that the value declared is the 
real value of the goods, 

Consul igalization of invoices must be 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.] 


Price Concessions in A 
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Rubber 


ustralia Suggested 


To Expand Market for Rubber S$ pecialties 


Terms Offered by American Exporters Restrict Sales, 


Says Departmen 


While Great Britain largely contracts 
Australian trade in rubber sundries and 
specialties, in many instances the Amer- 
ican product is dominant, it was stated, 
September 7, by the Department of 
Commerce. Temporary concessions in 


price, it was suggested, might gain the: 


American goods a stronger position in 
this market. The statement follows in 
full text: 


Great Britain is the most important 
source of supply for water bottles in 
Australia. The North British Co., of 
Edinburgh, the principal factor, pro- 
duces a handmade bag of canvas and 
rubber which has become almost 
standard. 


The three large Australian rubber 
companies, Perdriau, Dunlop, and Bar- 
net Glass, manufacture this type of bot- 
tle, but until recently, they have been 
unable to obtain a large share of the 
local trade. The combination bottle 
and syringe is also coming 


ant at present. 


These articles are marketed under 


their own brand, although it is believed! 
that any European manufacturer would! 


sell to his agents under special brand if 
required. Rubber sundries are sold both 
on a commission basis and by distrib- 
utors on consignment. Goods for which 
the demand is comparatively small are 
often stocked, but in the case of hot 
water bottles, of which considerable 
quantities are used, large lots are sold 
al direct shipment on a commission 
asis. 


The quality and price of the English! 
water bottle make it popular. Although! 


the Australian-made product is less ex- 
pensive than the English, it has as yet 
been unable to compete seriously. Or- 
ders for hot water bottles should be 
placed in July” or August for delivery 
in February or March. 


Bottles of English Make 
Sold on Sight Draft 


Most bottles of English origin are sold 
on sight draft, although importers often 
arrange with bankers to take up these 
drafts and extend credit to them. The 
customary discount for cash in London 
is 33% per cent. The fact that Amer- 
ican exporters will not extend any terms, 
even to the extent of sight draft, reacts 
unfavorably to the sale of the Ameri- 
can product. 

It will be difficult for Amrican manu- 
facturers to overcome the strong preju- 
dice in favor of the English canvas- 
rubber bottle. It is believed that from 
60 to 80 per cent would cover the mar- 
ginal profit of the trade. American 
prices are the highest, followed by Eng- 
lish, and then the local product. 

The demand for fountain syringes is 
comparatively small. The English prod- 
uct maintains a better position in the 
market, owing principally to lower price. 
Local manufacture is of very little im- 
portance, 

_ These articles are imported in suffi- 
cient quantities to fill the demand, gen- 
erally through a commission agent. 
Orders are placed as may be required. 
Terms offered by English manufacturers 
are the same as for water bottles. 

American manufacturers customarily 
demand payment in New York or other 
points, although forwarding houses often 
handle the shipment, paying the manu- 
facturer and extending terms to the 
buyer. The price of the American 
syringe is considerably higher than the 
English, and although its quality is ap- 
preciated, price remains the determin- 
ing factor. 

Rubber Gloves.—The principal source 
of supply for rubber gloves is the United 
States. English manufacturers have 
not been able to meet either price or 
quality. 

Most of the trade, however, is in sur- 
geons’ gloves, the housewife not having 
become accustomed to their use for 
housework. A small demand for ordi- 
nary rubber gloves in some trades is 
noticeable as well as high tension gloves 
for electrical workers. 

A German household glove, the “Helio- 
dor,” was introduced several months ago, 
which has reduced the trade of Ameri- 
can manufacturers. Not only is the 
quality superior but the price is lower. 

European producers do not trade mark 





this class of goods, so far as can be! 


learned, The market is, of course, com- 
paratively small, and most orders are in- 


| dented, generally through local commis- 


sion agents. 

Quality is the predominant requisite. 
Cash against documents at place of ship- 
ment is the customary practice with dis- 
counts for cash differing in individual 
cases. 

Other Rubber Druggists’ Sundries,—- 
The remaining articles of druggists’ 
sundries are supplied principally by Great 
Britain. United States exporters are ob- 
taining apparently not more than 20 
per cent of the trade. English goods of 
this class are of good quality and the 
preferential tariff gives an advantage of 
price which is really the determining 
factor. 

If American manufacturers could see 
fit to make concessions in price and 
terms, temporarily at least, it might be 
possible to gain a stronger position in 
the market, as the quality of American 
ent of this kind is generally recog- 
nized. 


Imports of syringes, enemas, injection | 


bottles, air and water beds, air cushions 
and pillows, cut-sheet surgical tating, 
bandages, elastic stockings, leggings, 
knee caps, thigh pieces, surgeons’ gloves, 
and similar articles follow: 
Countries of origin 1924-25 
United Kingdom £14,148 
eee 1,474 
37 
49 
591 
3,901 
191 


1925-26 
£11,158 
2,127 
139 

187 
1,117 
2,990 
161 


MPMDOR id dja ae veaeaatine 
BF 
United States ‘ 
Other countries .......... 
Total . .. £20,391 


; Ligier £17,799 
Bathing Caps.—American 


manufac- 


into use! 
gradually, although sales are unimport- | 


t of Commerce. 


ilater than September, as the summer 
bathing season sometimes starts in Oc- 
tober and lasts through March and 
sometimes April. 

Cash against documents 
tomary procedure. English and conti- 
nental manufacturers are inclined to 
offer more liberal terms than American 
concerns. Two per cent in the case of 
American and 8 to 4 per cent in the case 
of European manufacturers is the usual 
cash discount. 

The prices of American caps are 
slightly higher than the locally made 
and European caps, but despite the fact, 
are able to compete. A margin of 30 
to 40 per, cent is the average profit ex- 
pected by the retailer. 


Market for Toys, 
| Balls and Balloons 


Rubber Toys, Balls and Balloons— 
Rubber toys have a very limited market, 
apparently from the fact that their sale 
has never been pushed sufficiently. A 
few German toys have been imported 
and some sales have resulted. Possibly 
there is an opportunity to increase the 
sale of these articles. 

Rubber balls are made locally and be- 
cause of good quality and better prices 
receive a large share of the business. 
Rubber balloons are made locally and 
imported from the United States and 
Great Britain. American balloons are 
appreciated but the locally made bai- 
loons are easier to obtain, consequently 
the sale of the American articles is re- 
tarded somewhat. 

The trade in rubber playthings is less 
seasonal than in most merchandise al- 
though the better selling season is the 
summer months from October to April. 
Most large orders are placed in February 
;or March for delivery in July, August, or 
| September. With rubber toys,:very few 
stocks are kept on hand except by large 
department stores. Most orders for toys, 
jballs, and balloons go through commis- 
sion agents. 

Rubber Clothing Specialties.—A good 
demand exists for rubber aprons, and 
until lately those of American manu- 
facture have predominated. Recently, 
however, aprons of German manufacture, 
having the necessary appeal of design, 
have made their appearance, and with an 
advantage of price, have been curtailing 
the demand for the American product. 
Unless American manufacturers can 
meet the lower price it seems inevitable 
that the German article will command 
the market so far as imported goods are 
concerned. 

Local manufacture of this merchandise 
is growing steadily also, and with low 
prices is able to secure a good share of 
the trade. The German and local goods 
are approximately on the same price 
level. Most retailers provide a profit 
margin from 30 to 40 per cent. 

These goods are sold principally 
through the large department stores and 
smaller women’s shops, in the latter case 
they are purchased from large importing 
wholesalers.\ In both cases orders usually 


is the cus- 


| 


}go through local commission agents. 


Baby pants are imported mainly from 
Great Britain and the United States. 
The local manufacture is of small con- 
sequence. The English article is of good 
quality, lower in price, and therefore 
obtains a good share of the trade, al- 
though the American product, usually of 
slightly better quality and design, ap- 
parently is the larger seller. 

A very small demand exists for rubber 
bibs, imported principally from Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States. 

Stationers’ supplies—Stationers’ rub- 
ber goods are not manufactured locally 
to any extent and the bulk of trade is 
supplied by American manufacturers. 
English manufacturers have not special- 
ized in this class and consequently they 
do not attempt to procure much of the 
trade. As far as local manufacturers 
are concerned, the market is too small 
for them to attempt to compete with 
the American articles. 

Most goods are sold under the manu- 
facturers’ brand and on a commission 
basis by local agents. As far as can be 
learned, most of the orders are paid for 
in cash in the United States, extension 
of terms being unusual, unless, as in 
other instances, through a forwarding 
house. 

American prices are slightly higher 
than English, but owing to the apathy 
of the British manufacturer in these ar- 
ticles, this consideration has little value. 
The average gross profit margin is be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent. Occasionally 
imports come from Japan, but usually 
the quality is inferior. 


Plant to Extract Nicotine 
Proposed in South Africa 


A plant for the extraction of nicotine 
is proposed in South Africa, according 
to advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Johannesburg, William L. Kil- 
coin. The report follows in full text: 

The South African Explosives and In- 
dustries (Ltd.), according to reliable re- 
ports, are considering the erection of a 
$350,000 nicotine extraction plant, capa- 
ble of dealing with all serap tobacco in 
the Union and Rhodesia. The locality 
of the plant has not yet been determined. 
Tree sprays, qlips, ete., would be pro- 
duced, but as the local consumption of 
these articles is small, provision would 
need to be made for the marketing 
abroad of a large portion of the output. 

To justify the erection o 


| 


scrap tobacco entering the Union from 
Rhodesia, would have to be removed, so 
that all South African scrap would be 
available for the factory. 


Baltimore & Eastern Asks 


The Baltimore & Eastern Railroad has 


turers maintain the principal share of|applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire by pur- | 
chase the line of the Baltimore, Chesa- | ; wee 
peake & Atlantic Railway and to issue | cluding lignite and coal coked at the 
additional capital stock in the amount | mines, is estimated at 9,483,000 net tons, 


the trade in bathing caps, although Eng- 
lish, German, and local manufacturers 
participated to a limited extent. Bath- 
ing caps are imported usually through 
commission agents. Many are sold by 
department stores, which place orders 
through the agents. 

The remainder are sold by smaller re- 
tail-clothing stores, sporting goods 
stores, rubber-goods stores, and chemists’ 
shops. 

Appearance is the outstanding factor, 
although durability plays an important 


of $650,000 to finance the project. 
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a 
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Right to Absorb Branch ' en 


Rate Hearings 
Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Com mission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

Finance No. 6901.—Application of Atlan- 
tic & Northwestern Railroad to construct 
line in Charleston and Berkeley Counties, 
S. C. September 11, Washington, Exam. 
iner O. D. Weed. 

Fourth Section Application No. 18250,— 
Filed by Mississippi Central Railroad. Sep. 
tember 11, Atlanta, Assistant Director of 
Traffic, R. V. Pitt. 

Nos. 20552 and 21038.—Southern Traffic 
& Audit Association v.. Missouri-Kansas. 
Texas Railroad et al. September 12, Gal- 
veston, Examiner Fleming. 

Fnance No, 7098.—Joint application for | 
the acquisition by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 
property of the Saliga Telephone Com. 
pany. September 18, Washington, Exam. 
iner Davis. 

Finance No. 7100.—Joint application for 
the exchange of certain properties by the 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 
and the Red Bank ‘Telephone Company, 
September 13, Washington, Examiner 
Davis. 

Finance No, 4555.—Application of Den. 
ver & Salt Lake Western Railroad to con- 
struct a line from Oristod to Dotsero, Eagle 
County, Colo. September 18, Denver, be. 
fore Public Utilities Commission of Colo- 
rado. 

No. 19732—American Fruit Company, 
Inc., et al. v. Rapid City, Black Hills @ 
Western Railroad et al.; and related cases, 
September 20, Aberdeen, S. D., Examiner 
Clarke. 

Investigation & Suspension No. 3095.— 
Newsprint paper from Lake Charles, La,, 
to Louisiana points. September 24, Washe 
ington, oral argument before Division 3, 

Finance No. 7017.—Application of Cin. 
cinnati Union Terminal Company to issue 
capital stock, and of the Baltimore & Ohio; » 
Chesapeake & Ohio; Cincinnati, New Or. 
leans & Texas Pacific; Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis; Louisville & 
Nashville; Norfolk & Western, and _ the 
Pennsylvania, to acquire control of the 
terminal company by purchase of capital 
stock. September 25, Washington, Exam- 
iner T. F. Sullivan. 

No. 20630.—J. Fred Amsden v. Canadian 
National Railways et al. October 8, Wash- 
ington, Examiner Curtis. 

No. 20968. and Subs 1 and 2—James Gal. 
lagher et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad, 
October 8, Philadelphia, Examiner R. M, 
Brown. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13450.— 
Filed by J. E. Tilford, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, relating to rates on 
cement. October 10, "Washington, Exam- 
iner Stillwell. 


Navy Locates Storms 


Through Radio Static 


Purchases Nine Recorders for 
Use on Shore and Ships. 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
to come from no definite direction. On 
the other hand, hundreds of successful 
eases could be mentioned. The reasons 
for these difference are not clearly un- 
derstood at present. 

The type of static generally ascribed 
to thunder storms is that known as 
“crashes”, Distinct ‘“‘crashes’ seem to 
be the most typical of ordinary lightning 
flashes, but occasionally only “clicks” 
are heard from a very close flash, per 
haps as a result of paralysis of the 
radio tubes. Some observers have ap- 
parently identified the type of static 
known as “grinders”? with far distant 
thunder storms. It is not known whether 
“grinders” are produced by ordinary 
visible flashes when they occur with 
great frequency in a region far distant 
from the receiving station, or whether 
they are the result or more or less con- 
tinuous invisible discharges which are 
supposed to occur. 

“Grinders” constitute the type of static 
interference most troublesome to radio 
communication. While most investiga- 
tor have found that weather conditions 
of one type or another are responsible 
for “‘grinders’ some have advanced the 
theory that this type of static is largely 
the result of electrical disturbances in 
the upper atmosphere more or less inde- 
pendent of weather conditions, and still 
others have ascribed in to frictional ef- 
fects at the boudaries of winds of dif- 
ference velocity and temperature. 

Investigations which have been under 
way for several years may yield knowl. 
edge of more definite relations between 
static and weather. These investigations 
have alrsady led to the establishment of 
the well equipped _ static observation 
stations which will aid in the location of 
severe storms at sea before they have 
been reported by regular vessel weather 
observers. In view of the number of in. 
stances already reported where static ob. 
servations have been used succéSsfully 
as an aid in determining the location 
of a storm, the navigator is justified in 
accepting static as an added indication of 
the presence and position of astorm, even 
though it cannot be accepted as an ine 
fallible indication at the present time, 


Heavier Production 

. Of Anthracite Shown 

Increase Also Is Recorded in 
Output of Bituminous Coal, 


The United States produced 1,807,000 
net tons of anthracite during the week 


f the factory|ended September 1 as compared with 
in the Union, however, the embargo on) 1,731,000 tons the preceding week, the 


Department of Commerce, stated Sep- 
tember 8, the increase being 76,000 tons 
or 4.4 per cent. Production during the 
week in 1927 corresponding with that of 


‘| September 1 amounted to 1,821,000 tons, 


Anthracite production during the cal~ 
dar year to September 1 amounted to 
48,697,000 tons as compared with 54, 
167,000 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1927, the Department said. 
The total production of soft coal dur. 
ing the week ended September 1, in- 


Compared with the output in the pre- 


In its application in Finance Docket , ceding week, this shows an increase of 


No. 7105, made public September 8, the 
road states that it is closely allied with 
the Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic, 
and that their lines form a through 
route between Baltimore and Ocean City, 
Md. The property of the Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Atlantic was purchased 





part. Orders are taken generally in 
February or March for delivery not 


. 


at foreclosure sale in behalf of the Bal- 
timore & Eastern, 


207,000 tons, or 2.2 per cent. Produc. 
tion during the week in 1927 correspond. 
ing. with that of September 1 amounted 
to 9,760,000 tons. 

The total production of bituminous 
coal during the present calendar year 
to September 1 (approximately 207 
working days) amounts to 321,812,000 
net tons, 


a 
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Public Utilities 


Refund Is Authorized |Earnings in July of Public Utilities 


Enterprises Decline from June Total 


For Replacement of 
Rejected Supplies 


Money Repaid by Contractor 
To Be Credited to Appro- 
priation Against Which 
It Was Charged. 


The Comptroller General, J. R. Mc- 
Carl, has ruled that payments to con- 
tractors from appropriations for sup- 
plies subsequently refunded by the con- 
tractor because the supplies were not in 
accordance with contract, should be 
credited to the appropriation erroneously 
charged therewith. 

The General Accounting Office has 
just made public the ruling as embodied 
in a letter to the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. The full text of the let- 
ter follows: 

The Director, Veterans’ Bureau: 

Sir: There has been received your let- 
ter of August 16, 1928, in reference to 
settlement No. K-2899-V, dated July 3, 
1928, of the accounts of William H. 
Holmes, disbursing clerk, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, wherein there was di- 
rection that there be covered into the 
Treasury as a_ miscellaneous receipt, 
moneys consisting of collections from 
contractors for supplies purchased, 
which, upon inspection, proved unfit for 
use. You state that: 

“Tf this requirement that collections 
described shall be deposited to Miscel- 
laneous Receipts is enforced, it will mean 
that refunds obtained from contractors 
will be lost to the Veterans’ Bureau and 
will actually necessitate duplicate 
charges against Bureau. appropriations 
and against the particular budget allot- 
ments involved. The estimates for al- 
lotments to cover centrally purchased 
subsistence supplies were made with the 
understanding that refunds obtained 
from contractors would revert to the 
appropriation from which payment was 
made and likewise to the allotment; the 
allotments were granted accordingly and 
with this procedure in mind, the entire 
apportionment of the appropriation was 
made.” 

There. was before this office in decision 
dated September 27, 1922, the question 
as to the disposition of moneys collected 
from defaulting contractors for pur- 
chases in the open market in excess of 
the contract price and it was therein 
stated: 

“Section 3617, Revised Statutes, pro- 
vides that the gross amount of all 
monies received from whatever source for 
the use of the United States, except as 


otherwise provided, shall be paid into} 
the Treasury to the credit of ‘Miscel- | 


laneous Receipts.’ 

“There appears to have been some 
doubt in the past as to the application 
of Section. 3617 to monies of the char- 
acter in question, see 21 Comp. Dec. 
107, but the present rule has been to re- 
quire such money to be deposited into 


the Treasury to the credit of ‘Miscel- | 


laneous Receipts’ as required by law, See 
23 Comp. Dec. 352; 26 id. 877. I see no 
reason at this time to disturb the rule 
and deposit should be made accordingly.” 

The instant matter is to be distin- 
guished from the situation considered in 
the decision of September 27, 1922, for 
the reason that the monies in question 
represent, not excess over contract price 
for purchase in the open market but re- 
funds of payments made from the ap- 
propriation to a contractor for supplies 
which were found, upon inspection, to be 
unsatisfactory for use; that is, not in 
accordance with the terms of the con- 
tract. 

Accordingiy, you are 
moneys paid to, and subsequently col- 
lected from contractors for supplies de- 
livered which were not in accordance 
with the terms of the contract, should 
be deposited and covered into the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the appropriation 
erroneously charged therewith. 

The accounts will be adjusted accord- 
ingly. 


Changes in State Banks 
In Reserve System Listed 


The following changes In the State 
bank membership of the Federal Re- 
serve System during the week ended 
September 7 were announced September 
8 by the Federal Reserve Board: 

Converted to national bank: The Hyde 
Park State Bank, Chicago, Ill., has con- 
verted into the Hyde Park National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Absorption .of nonmember bank (cor- 
rection): The item appearing in weekly 
announcement of August 31 should read 
as follows: The Bank of United States, 
New York, N. Y., has absorbed the Cos- 
mopolitan Bank of New York, N. Y., a 
nonmember. 

Authorized to accept drafts and bills 
of exchange up to 100 per cent of cap- 
ital and surplus: American-First Na- 
tional Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Is Advocated in Canada 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ployes was accepted and indorsed by the 
committee, which pointed out that a simi- 
lar conclusion was reached- by a com- 
mission appointed to consider this sub- 
ject in 1919. 

The responsibility for legislation on 
unemployment insurance rests, with 
each Province, but it is within the power 
of Parliament to grant subsidies to those 
Provinces which adopt such legislation ; 
and as the conditions of unemployment 
vary so greatly between the different 
Provinces, it was stated to be very desir- 
able for the s@ccess of any plan of un- 
employment insurance that several of 
the Provinces should be willing to act 
simultaneously. 

The committee recommended, there- 
fore, that the matter should be referred 
to the various Provinces, with a vidw to 
finding out which ones would be pre- 
pared to take up the question and also 
the character of the proposed legislation. 
Lack of data on the extent of the unem- 
ployment rendered it difficult for the 
committee to estimate the cost of an un- 
employment insurance scheme, and it 
‘Was recommended, therefore, that the 
Government. should immediately take 
under consideration some method by 
which the amount of unemployment could 
be measured.- 

_ Finally it was recommended that Par- 
liament at the next session should again 
refer the question to the committee on 
industrial aad international relations. 


‘ 
re 
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advised that ! 


Ninety-five Companies Report Figures to Department of 
Commerce; Amount Is Higher Than in 1927. 


Public utiliti#s ~ enterprises, exclusive 
of telephone’ and telegraph companies, 
earned $173,000,000 in July as compared 


with 178,000,000 in June, the Department 
of Commerce.stated September 8. The 
statement follows«in full text: 


Gross earnings of public-utility enter- 
prises in July, exclusive of telephone and 
telegraph companies, as reported to the 
Department of..Comemrce by 95 com- 
panies or systenis operating gas, elec- 
tric light, heat, power, traction and water 
services and‘eonrprising practically all 
of the important organizations in the 
United States, were $173,000,000 as 





Gross Earnings< 
January 
February 


145,571.9 


142,448,670 
141,063,557 


Total (7 months) 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total (year) 
Net Earnings::. 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July . 


Total (7 
August sas 
| September 
October 
EROVOMDCE Su ceue Ccopeewsuys 
December ...+ 


Total (year) 


| Numbek of Bankruptc 


$163,500,133 
151,639,283 
151,583,666 
147,841,101 


1,043,648,364 
142,422,405 
146,666,696 
158,770,250 
163,128,279 
172,488,624 


1. 827,124,618 


51,016,359 
48,972,398 
47,777,644 
44,309,630 


326,027 
44,770,778 
55,057,277 
60,511,807 
65,414,632 


632,220,190 


|compared with $178,000,000 in June, and 
| $161,638,462 in July, 1927. 

Gross earnings consist, in general, of 
gross operating revenues, while net 
earnings in general represent the gross, 
less operating expenses and taxes, or 
the nearest comparable figures. In some 
cases the figures for earlier years do 
\oer cover exactly the same subsidiaries, 


owing to acquisitions, consolidations, etc., | 


| but these differences are not believed to 
|be great in the aggregate. This sum- 
| mary presents gross and net public- 
lutility earnings by months from Janu- 
lary, 1925, the figures for the latest 


~ months being subject to revision. 


1925 


1926 1927 1928 
$196,573,107 
187,383,731 
187,726,994 
181,143,683 
180,121,761 
178,000,000 
173,000,000 


1,283,949,276 


$177,473,781 
165,658,704 
167,642,439 564, 
»467,300 
,255,699 
37,975,072 
61,638,462 


54 


1,226,315,873 
162,647,420 


182,077,49 
194,985,134 


1,995,415,364 


2,113,074,302 
$66,974,941 
61,555,164 
60,696,920 
59,471,359 
54,993,907 
55,699,751 
49,238,806 


$79,013,279 
*74,296,576 
*72,811,146 
*68,971,324 
*67,674,637 

66,000,000 

61,000,000 


$73,746,891 
66,907,757 
65,412,739 
64,907,729 
61,194,779 
59,167,096 
53,980,280 


408,630,848 
49,844,522 
56,930,481 
60,878,181 
65,844,729 
73,023,848 


715,152,609 


489,766,962 


ies in Mexico 


Rises Shar ply as Depression Continues 


1 
1 


i 


Argentine customs receipts to date are 
10 per cent greater than for the same 
period of 1927 and internal revenue col- 
lections are also increasing, according to 
a statement by the Department of Com- 
merce September 8 reviewing the Latin 
American financial situation as reported 
by representatives of the Department 
of Commerce and State. 

Bankruptcies have greatly increased in 
Mexico in recent weeks as a result of a 
long period of business’ depression, ac- 
cording to the Department. No improve- 
ment is foreseen for at least two or three 
months. The review follows in full text: 

Argentina.—Paper peso approxi- 
mately $0.42; gold peso = approximately 
| $0.96 United States currency). 

Internal revenue collected during the 
first five months of 1928 amounted to 
48,147,930 paper pesos in comparison 
with 45,903,279 paper pesos collected 
during the first dive months of 1927. The 
three principal” sources of income were 
tobacco, alcohol, and alcoholic beverages. 


| Deposits “Are Larger 
i In National Bank 


According to the report of the Banco 
de la Nacion. for 1927, deposits increased 
from 1,533,408,494 paper pesos an De- 
cember 31, 1926, .to-1,620,824,257 pesos a 
year later. The increase amounts to 87,- 
415,763 paper pesos or 5.7 per cent. Cash 
;on hand increased from 349,783,701 
|paper pesos on December 31, 1926 to 
481,827,569 paper pesos on December 31, 





1927, an increase of more than 37 per | 


cent. . 

prevailing during. the year, the bank’s 
gross profits...amounted to 27,213,065 
paper pesos. ‘From: this: sum 25,137,189 
thas been written off to meet deprecia- 
tion on fixed and moveable property, de- 
linquent debts, etc., so that a net profit 
of -2,075,876 paper pesos is carried over 
to the capital,.and.reserved fund, whose 
respective amounts: are 168,139,737 pa- 
per pesos and...27,826,891 gold pesos. 
Since the issue of this report, the bank 
announced on June 1, that it would re- 
duce its discount rates from 7% to 6% 
per cent on advances on current account, 
and from 7 to .6 pet cent on loans se- 
;cured by collateral. It is believed that 
the bank has. beer induced to pursue 
this course owing to a marked increase 
of deposits and a smaller demand for 
money. 

The Government..of the Province of 
Cordoba is contemplating the issuance 
ef a loan of from: 25,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 pesos, at 6 per cent or less and with 
j= per cent annual accumulative amortiza- 
tion. It is announéed that the purpose 
of this loan would be to refund an out- 
standing issue-ef 14,000,000 pesos carry- 
jing 7 per cent‘interest and 3 per cent 
| amortization and several short-term is- 
sues totaling about 6,000,000 pesos. The 
balance would ‘:be-used to pay pending 
obligations and. expenses for public 
works, 

The President has issued a decree ap- 
proving the budget of the State Rail- 
ways for 1928e-——DPhis provides for re- 
| ceipts of 58,733,484 pesos, and expendi- 
tures of 56,409,018 pesos, or a favorable 
balance of 2,324,416 pesos. In com- 
menting on this subject, the “Review of 
the River Plate% paints out that the 
major part of this budget “refers to the 
exploitation of the various lines. It has 
no relation whatsoever to the capital ex- 
penditures and extensions such as are 
now being carried on in the north of the 
republic.” 

Customs receipts to date are 10 per 
cent greater than for the corresponding 
period of 1927. Bank. clearings: during 
July were 8 per cent greater than the 
corresponding month of 1927. 

Brazil.—(_ conto equals approximately 
$119.50 United States currency:) 


Brazilians to Hold 


Banking Conference 

Brazil (One conto equals approxi- 
mately $119.50 United States currency). 

According to the Journal do Brazil the 
“Sexto Cong¥éssé de .Credito Popular e 
Agricola do *Brizal” will be held in Rio 
de Janeiro during September, 1928, to 
discuss perti roblems relating to 
banking and. wweforms and legisla- 
ion. ror itt 


Recent months have disclosed growing 


| 


|No Prospects for Early Improvement Are Noted: 
toms Receipts of Argentina Increase. 


Notwithstanding the low discount rates ! 


Cus- 


| interest in agricultural credit problems 
in the various sections of the country. 


The State of Rio Grande do Sul has re- | 


cently provided for the establisment of 
an agricultural mortgage and credit 
bank with a capital of 50.000 contos. 
Cuba—On June 28 the President 
signed the budget law for 1928-29 fix- 
ing revenues and expenditures at $84,- 
400,000, and $84,387,210, respectively. 
These figures represent an increase of 
about $4,000,000 over the preliminary 
budget presented to Congress in Novem- 
ber, 1927. Article 10 of the budget law 
is of special interest; by its terms the 
Executive is authorized to take amounts 
up to a total of $7,000,000 during the 
fiscal year from the Special Public Works 
Funds or other unpledged special funds 
when a decline in budgetary revenues 
makes such withdrawals necessary to 
meet current monthly budgeted require- 
ments. These withdrawals are’ to be 





!as possible,’ 

|. According to a statement -published 
;in El Mundo, July 16, 1928, the total 
income from the Special Public Works 
taxes during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, amounted to $17,153,122—an 
increase of $765,121 over collections dur- 
|ing the previous fiscal year period, 


Depression in Mexico 
Increases Bankruptcies 


_ Mexico.—(1 gold peso equals approx- 
imately $0.47 United States currency). 

|_ By the terms of a decree carried in 
Diario Oficial of July 12, stock exchanges 
|are subjected to the inspection of the 
National Banking Commission. 

A long period of depression in busi- 
ness, which extended through June in 
a seemingly unmodified form, has, dur- 
ing the- past month, greatly increased 
the number of bankruptices. The ef- 
fect has been to lighten credit from the 
; banks and to reduce further the sales 
of the larger distributors, who are un- 
willing to accept orders from customers 
if there is any doubt whatsoever of their 
| capacity to meet their obligations. 

Although the banks’ are said not to 
have suffered materially from the re- 
cent commercial failures, they are natur- 
ally keeping a strict supervision over 
| pending accounts; in fact, it has been 
due to this policy that they have not 
suffered more severely. According to 
Boletin Financiero of June 25, the crisis 
in the States is even more severe than 
in Mexico City. It is generally felt that 
there will be no change for the better 
for at least two or three months to come. 

A decree published inDiarig Oficial, the 
July 12 extends to dune 30, 1929, the 
period within which the following old 
bronze and silver coins may legally cir- 
culate. 

1. Silver coins of one peso, 50 cen- 
tavos, 20 centavos and 10 centavos cre- 
ated by law of November 13, 1918. 

2. Bronze coins of 10 centavos and 20 
centavos created respectively by laws of 
October 27, 1919, and January. 7, 1920. 

While the coins mentioned will not 
legally circulate commencing July 1, 
1929, they will be exchanged until Sep- 
tember 30, 1929, at par in current money 
by the Bank of Mexico and its branches 
and by the offices of the Federal Treas- 
ury Department and its dependencies. 

Article 2 of the decree extends to June 
80, 1929, the period within which the 
following coins may be exchanged: 

1. The old silver peso (0.9027 fine) 
demonetized by decree of November 13, 
1918, and fractional coins of the same 
standard, tostonhes, pesetas, quintos, deci- 
mos ¥ vigesimos. 

2. The coins of 50 centavos, 20 cen- 
tavos and 10 centavos created by law 
of March 25, 1905, and demonetized by 
decree of October 27, 1919. 


Exchange to Be Made 
At Par by Bank 


The exchange will be made at par 
in current money by the Bank of Mexico 
and its branches and by the Federal 
Treasury offices and its dependencies. 

Article 8 of the decree provides that 
the Bank of Mexico and its branches 
as well aos offices shall. not put 
the indica coins in circulation again 
for any reason whatsoever—the coins 

' 
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considered as advances repayable as soon | 


State Expenditures 


Aliens Are Taxable 


For Income From 
American Sources 


Residents Also Must Pay 


Levy on Receipts Which 
Come from Foreign 
Countries. 


By L. F. MOSS, 
Records Division, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

After having paid over $300,000 tax 
to his own Government on dividends re- 
ceived from American corpprations, a 
certain nonresident alien was surprised 
to learn that approximately $65,000 was 
due on the same income for the same 
year to the Amrican Government. 

Ignorance of the American tax laws 
no doubt explains the failure of many 
|nonresident aliens to pay taxes due. 
Every resident alien, in accordance with 
the revenue act of 1928 is liable to the 
tax, even though his income is wholly 
from sources outside the United States. 
Every nonresident alien is liable to the 
tax on his income from sources within 
the United States. 

Nonresident Alien Defined. 

A nonresident alien is defined as an 
individual (a) whose residence is not 
within the United States; and (b) who 
is not a citizen of the United States. 
“An alien actually present in the United 
States, who is not a mere transient or’so- 
journer, is a resident of the United States 
|for the purpose of the income tax. 
Whether he is a transient or not is de- 





termined by his intention with regard to! 


the length and nature of his stay. A 
mere floating intention, indefinite as to 
‘time, to return to another country is 
not sufficient to constitute him a tran- 
sient. If he lives in the United States 
and has no definite intention as to his 
stay, he is a resident.” : 
The type of income received by aliens 
is chiefly dividends on stocks of Ameri- 
can corporations. Inasmuch as this in- 
|come is exempt from. normal tax on ac- 
‘count of the tax required to be paid 
thereon by the corporations earning the 
dividends, the alien probably assumes that 
all tax has been satisfied, and none there- 
fore is due from the stockholder. 
Discovery of these delinquents usually 
is made under the “information at 
| source” provisions of the revenue acts. 


| Under section 254 of each of the more} 


trecent acts (section 149 of the revenue 
act of 1928), all domestic or resident 
foreign corporations are required to re- 
port payment of dividends of $500 or 
more to stockholders. These reports 
are made on Form 1097 on or before 
March 15 of the year succeeding that in 
which the dividends are paid. 
Returns are Compared. | 

The information thus reported is care- 
fully compared with the personal income 
tax return of the respective shareholders. 
Information concerning alien share- 
holders is handled in Washington, owing 
to the aliens’ practice of filing their 
returns with any one of the 64 collectors 
of internal revenue, notwithstanding the 


that returns of nonresidents be filed with 
the collector at Baltimore. Reports of 
receipts “of dividends by aliens are 
checked with the returns from all dis- 
tricts and, if there is no record of the 
filing of a return, a letter is addressed 
to the alien advising him of his liability. 

Replies to these letters are profitable 
and interesting. Within the past 60 days 
letters containing checks aggregating 
|more than $75,000 have been received. 
|'This amount is expected to be augmented, 


letters indicated that no return had been 
filed for any taxable year. 

Thus is demonstrated another angle 
of the productivity of the “information 
at the source” provision of the revenue 
acts. 











to be exchanged at the Bank of Mexico 
| for current money. ; 

| A decree published in Diario Oficial 
of July 14 amends Section X of Article 
| 258 of the General Banking Law of Au- 
| gust 31, 1926. Whereas formerly, banks 
and other institutions of credit were 
prohibited from acquiring ownership of 
the shares of other Lanks with the ex- 
ception of the Banco de Mexico, they 
are now permitted to acquire ownership 
lee subscribe to shares of mortgage banks, 
trust companies, and general warehouses 
up to a limit of 25 per cent of the capital 
'of these institutions, providing authoriza- 
tion is granted by the Minister of Fi- 
nance—a favorable opinion having been 
previously rendered by the National 
‘Banking Commission. 

As was formerly the case, shares of 
banking and credit institutions, other 
|than the excepted ones above mentioned, 
must be disposed of within six months 
|should a bank come into possession of 
them as a result of having to appropriate 
collateral or for any ether reason. This 
six months’ period may be prolonged by 
the Minister of Finance when he may 
judge an extension to be necessary. 

Article 2 of the decree permits the 
Banco de Mexico and the Banco Nacional 
de Credito Agricola to acquire and sub- 
scribe to shares of mortgage banks, trust 
companies, and general warehouses un- 
der the same conditions as those appli- 
cable to other institutions. 

According to the best information 
available, no improvement has_ been 
shown in the general condition of finance 
in the Guadalajara consular district 
during the quarter ended June 30. The 
situation has been in general unsatisfac- 


tory, although no worse than for. the. 


first quarter of this year. 

Loans during the second quarter of 
1928 have been as restricted as in the 
past. The most conservative banking in- 
stitutions of this district continue to re- 
fuse loans on agricultural property. 
This is a serious matter, since the pros- 
perity of the State of Jalisco depends 
primarily upon agriculture. Loans con- 
tinue to be made, however, on good ur- 
ban property. The interest rates on 
loans continue to vary from 12 to 15 per 
cent, always based on the very best of 
security. The discount rate for the past 
quarter has continued at or near 12 per 
cent. 

No improvement has been shown in 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures at the close 


of business September 6, as made public September 8, 1928 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 
Income tax 
Misc, internal revenue .. 


Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest 
Railroad securities 
All others 


Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- . 
vestment) 387,429.49 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$7,309,763.84 


6,933,600.08 


21,998.43 
472,945.98 
27,188.27 
1,694,649.89 
Total ordinary 19,755,439.94 


34,797 ,064.31 


7 


Excess of expenditures 


Last Year. 

$9,037,951.05 
2,843,764.18 d 
10,997,166.70 


3,123,060.14 
31,937 ,227.33 


1 


Corresponding 
Period 

. Fiseal Yr. 1928. 

$112,501,729.20 

76,716,464.59 

122,261,951.54 


Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1929 
$104,697,928.18 
70,139,608.76 
110,407,228.64 


3,850,348.23 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
33 ,381,012.07 

239,461.52 


"40,019,359.57 
1,023,903.59 
113,747.74 


10,772,372.62 12,619,219.88 
2,505,177.25 


4,727,876.08 


1,212,675.89 
4,418,115.37 


73,936.07 »251,626.48 


2,28 
31,469,783.72 


900,213.59 
33,756,055.42 


348,108,612.63 408,089,294.01 


519,849.46 293,657,685.48 88,127,494.39 


——_—_—____— 


EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
tInterest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 


Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads sn 
War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 
tCivil-Service ret. fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance .. 
D.C. Teachers’ Retirem’t tees 
tFor. Serv. Retirement 75,060.48 
Gen. R. R. Contingent .. . 


31,119,288.23 
648,861.78 
227,704.87 
1,075,334.05 
10,000,000.00 
154,668.28 


710,30 
290,356.08 
350,080.99 
+69,437.74 

+917,281.60 


387,429.49 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


11,289,850.00 


Total expenditures . $54,552,504.25 


*The figures for the month include $5 
$137,951.18, accrued discount on war-savings 
corresponding periods last year the figures i 

tExcess of credits (deduct). 


account for any difference in amounts charge 


Is Sug gested 





provisions of the regulations directing | 


by reason of the fact that certain of the; 


29,396,514.18 


1,482,129.49 


f 33,457,076.79 


$33,457,076.79 


355,825,287.78 
22,308,075.78 
3,715,084.38 
32,531,396.65 
8,000,000.00 
1,584,845.34 


379,436,438.40 
22,548,171.05 
3,551,473.09 
29,605,550.27 
20,000,000.00 
1,488,844.01 


571,073.92 
247,102.77 
928,745.02 


82,304.91 


37,275.29 
$262,060.26 
6,387,967.08 
879,415.70 
$1,588,317.88 
$793,257.59 


4.40 
¥12,795.10 
932,436.40 

23,213.87 
7233 ,552.25 
7953,400.82 


+10,222.69 
4153,002.98 
3,8 39.08 
202,265.15 
119,232.83 
19,106,147.76 


12,385,436.58 
222,700.73 
140,206.25 
11,082.57 


10,524,398.32 
+6,700.00 


490,692,048.11 441,385,138.40 


54,810,650.00 
21,000.00 


151,063,750.00 
10,500.00 
151,074,250.00 54,831,650.00 


$641,766,298.11 $496,216,788.40 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


,930 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 
certificates of matured series, and for the 
nclude $16,680 and $273,768.55, respectively. 


_ $The amount of the appropriations available July 1, 1928, of $19,950,000 for the 
Civil Service retirement and disability fund and $213,000 for the Foreign Service retire- 
ment fund were invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 
80, 1938, in accordance with the procedure already established for investments for ac- 
count of the Adjusted Service certificate fund. Variations in working cash balance 


d above. 


Federal Regulation of Industrial Profits 


by Senator Brookhart 


Congress Declared to Have Power to Restrict Gains to Pre- 


vent Extortion 


from People. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


; agencies of production, including capital 
itself, are but the tools or the implements | 
of labor. i 


“It is not very far back in our own 
history that labor was a commodity of 
barter and sale. Even the laborer him-| 
self was a chattel of slavery. We have| 
advanced far from those standards. | 


“The abolishing of slavery was of the 
greatest service to labor. Since then 
has been enacted other legislation of! 
benefit to labor. The protective tariff} 
laws are usually claimed to be upon the 
theory of the difference in cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. The prin- 
cipal item of that difference is that of 
labor. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the protective tariff system has been 
in the interest of labor and has helped tol 
raise the American wages and the Amer- | 
ican standard of living far above the | 
standards of the world in general. 


“Now, carrying that thought farther, 
i while all that has been true as to labor, 
|it also has been an even greater pro- 
tection to capital, perhaps even to the! 
extent of nullifying some of the bene-! 
fits that would be obtained from a strict 
adherence to the protective tariff prin- 
ciple. Whenever the protective rates 
are higher than the cost-of-production 
rule they mean the fostering and sup- | 
port of monopoly. That means high and | 
unjust prices both upon labor and upon 
the rest of the people. Therefore, in 
my opinion, labor should give heed to 
the tariff schedules and see that they | 
end with the measure of just and ade- 
quate protection and do not become a 
shelter of monopoly. 

“Upon this basis I suggest the new 
remedy I mentioned. When the Gov- 
ernment by law extends protection to an 
industry, it has the inherent right to 
regulate the profits of that industry. 
Even when by law a corporation is ¢re- 
ated, it secures an existence by virtue 
of a grant from the whole people. The 
Government and the power that makes 
such a grant has the right to oat 





the sort of life it shall live and to regu- 
late the profits it shall take from the 
people. 

“These ideas have been neglected in 
the past in the regulation of our corpora- 
tions and protected industries. The time 
has now arrived when that great funda- 
mental question can no longer be ignored. 

“Congress has jurisdiction over all in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. It has 
ample power to regulate all corporations 
and all protected industries engaged in} 
such commerce. It has ample power to| 
prevent such corporations and protected 
industries from becoming an oppressive 
and extortionate monopoly upon the 
people. i 

“i have a bill for such a purpose as 
I have just indicated under preparation 
now. I will soo.. present it for considera- 
tion of the Congress. I cannot say yet 
what disposition Congress may make of 
the subject. I have not conferred with 
anyone yet on the matter and so cannot 
make any prophecy, but I believe that the 
remedy 4 propose would be a just and! 
proper one. 

“ook into the facts about labor’s 
share of the rewards of industry. For 
the past eight years, there has been a 
total of about $40,000,000,000 of capital 
invested in manufacturing in the United 
States. There are less than 9,000,000 
workers in all these factories. The gross! 


| 


collections during the quarter under re- | Production has totaled the vast sum of 


view. 
when due continues to be an everyday 
occurrence. 


Banks Now May Make 


| Loans on Necessities 


A circular issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and published in Diario 
Oficial of July 19, authorizes banking 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| 


The refusal to meet payments |about $60,000,000,000 a. year. 


“It has been pertinently urged that 
the reason for this high value of manu- 
factured products is due to the high 
wages of labor. I determined to know 
the exact facts in this matter and I re- 
cently asked the Department of Labor 
to add up the wages of all these nine 
millions of workers and to my astonish- 
ment, I learned that they only got $11,- 
000,000,000. However, it would not be 


fair to pass this comparison without a 
study of the raw material in manufac- 
ture. Of this $60,000,000,000, only 
about $25,000,000,000 of new value was 
added by the process of manufacture. 
The balance is the raw material bill. 
However, there are huge profits in the 
raw material bill. 

“Since only $11,000,000,000 of this 
new value goes in wages, there is still 
$14,000,000,000 left for the other items 
charged to $40,000,000,000 of capital. 

“Therefore, it is plain that labor is in 
no wise getting its fair share in our in- 
dustrial system. However, all this can- 
not be charged to protective tariff, since 
a large portion of these industries are 
protected by patents instead of by tariff. 

“In any arrangement of these mat- 
ters, the farm problem must be consid- 
ered in its relation to industry. There 
are now invested about $60,000,000,000 
of capital in agriculture. There are 12,- 
000,000 workers upon the farms. These 
workers are men who work by hand and 
the women and children are not counted. 
Since 1920, the average production of 
this vast capital and this large number 
of farm workers amounts to only $12,- 
000,000,000 per year. 

“This figure would not, however, be 
a fair comparison with the total of $60,- 
000,000,000 in manufacturing, because 
the raw material bill of manufacturing 
is greater than on the farm. However, 
27 per cent of the farm production is 
raw material and must remain on the 
farm as feed, seed, work animals and 
breeding animals for the operation of 
the farm itself. 

“The raw material bill of manufac- 
turing is greater, but after we deduct 
$16,000,000,000 for this difference, it 
still leaves a gross production of $44,- 
000,000,000 in the factories compared 
with only $12,000,000,000 on the farms, 
while the capital invested in manufac- 
turing is but two-thirds that of the 
farms and the laborers about three- 
fourths as many.” 


Radio Permitted 
In Siamese Waters 


The Ministry of Commerce and Com- 
munications has been empowered to al- 
low ships in Siamese territorial waters 
to communicate: by wireless with the 
land stations of the Post and Telegraph 
Department, the Trade Commissioner at 
Singapore, Don C. Bliss, reported to 
the Department of Commerce Septem- 
er 5. 

The Post and Telegraph Department 
is therefore now prepared to enter into 
agreement with any ship owner or 
agent, who requires to obtain the above 
facility under the undermentioned rules 
and regulations, it was stated. 

The report follows in full text: 

Shipowners or agents 
making use of the privilege must inform 
the Department of the names of ships 
in question and at the same time declare 
themselves responsible for the payment 
of non-deliverable telegrams: 

The rates for telegrams will be as 
follows: a. From or to a ship within 
Siamese territorial waters to or from 
Bangkok, 20 satang per word with a 
minimum of 2 _ baht (coast station 
charge); b. From or to a_ ship within 
Siamese territorial waters to or from 
any place in Siam beyond Bangkok; (1) 
Coast station charge, 20 satang per 
word with a minimum of 2 baht; (2) 
Inland rate: 80 satang for the first 10 
words and 5 satang for each additional 
word. For urgent telegrams twice the 
ordinary rate. The above mentioned 
charges will be collected from the sender 
or addressees respectively. 

Should an addressee refuse to accept 
a telegram or should it, for some other 
reason, be undeliverable, the owner or 
agent of the ship from which it has been 
dispatched must pay the amount due, 


desirious of | 


Cost of Government 


In New York Shows 
Increase for 1927 


Excess of Revenue Is Said to 
Be Reflected in Buying of 
Investments and in 


Cash Balance. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of New York for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The 
per capita figures for 1927 are based on 
an estimated population of 11,364,000, 
it was said. The summary follows in full 
text: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
New York amounted to $144,710,772, or 
$12.73 per capita. This includes $55,- 
516,611, apportionments for education to 
the minor civil divisions of the State. In 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $12.01, and in 1918, $5.51. 
The interest on debt in 1927 amounted 
to $13,718,555; and outlays for perma- 
nent improvements, $46,935,004. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments, 
interest, and outlays were $205,364,331. 
Of this amount $514,893 represents pay- 
ments by a State department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 
The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current reve- 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $37,504,246 was for highways, 
$16,372,198 being for maintenance and 
$21,132,048 for construction. 

, The total revenue receipts were $215,- 
473,758, or $18.96 per capita. This was 
$57,044,481 more than the total pay- 
ments of the year, exclusive of the pay- 
ments for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in purchase of investments and 
increased cash balances, not shown in 
this summary. Of the total revenue 
receipts $514,898 represents receipts 
from a State Department or enterprise 
on account of services. Property and 
special taxes represented 53.0 per cent 
of the total. revenue for 1927, 54.6 per 
cent for 1926, and 50.0 per cent for 1918. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 159.3 
per cent from 1918 to 1926, and 7.9 per 
cent from 1926 to 1927. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $10.05 
in 1927, $9.43 in 1926, and $4.03 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 3.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 3.7 per 
cent for 1926, and 5.4 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 33.0 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 31.3 per cent for 1926, and 
38.4 per cent, for 1918, 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies, 
while those from nonbusiness licenses 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
and amounts paid for hunting and fish- 
ing privileges. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927 was $342,000,309. 
Of this amount $259,649,400 was for 
highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was 
$244,294,698, or $21.50 per capita. In 
1926 the per capita net debt was $19.81 
and in 1918, $17.91. 


The assessed valuation of property 


jin New York subject to ad valorem tax- 





ation was $20,795,221,086; the amount 
of State taxes leyied was $22,722,895; 
and the per capita levy, $2.00. In 1926 


|the per captia levy was $2.70, and in 


1918, $1.34. 


Decline Noted in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing September 5, made public by the 
Board September 8, aggregated $13,427,- 
094,000 or .3 per cent below the total of 
$13,471,880,000 reported for the preced- 
ing week, and 16.4 per cent above the 
total for the week ending September 7, 
1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
745,386,000, as compared with $12,810, 
465,000 for the preceding week and $10,- 
845,000,000 for the week ending Septem- 
ber 7, 1927. The current week as well as 
the week ending September 7, 1927, con- 
tained but five business days. 


It is left to the ship to collect from 
the sender or addressee on board its own 
rates, and the whole system will there- 
fore not give rise to any accounting be- 
tween the Department and the ship- 
owners or agents. 

A consequence of this arrangement is 
that reply-paid telegrams cannot be sent 
from a ship. 


E invite inquiry 
regarding the 
operations and securi- 
ties of the Associated 
Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 16 states 
serving 2,300,000 
population in well-es- 
tablished public util- 
ity territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid up Capital and Surplus 
$100,000,000 
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For Concrete Floor 
Construction Issued 
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Board of Appeals Affirms 
~ Rejection of Six Claims 
As Anticipated in 
Prior Art. 


Ex parte HALDERMAN. APPEAL No. 459, 
Boarp OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. ; 

... Patent No. 1682750 was issued Sep- 
tember 4, 1928, to Walter S. Haldeman for 
*“Concrete Floor Molds, on ———- No. 

535586, filed February 10, 1922. Frease 

& Bond for applicant. a 
The Examiner was sustained in his re- 

Jection of claims 1-4, 7 and 8. 

Claims 1-4, covering a mold for con- 
erete joist and made up of planks and 
corrugated metal core plates, were found 
to be anticipated by basic reference show- 
ing the combination of planks and wood 
core plates, considered in view of other 
patents showing corrugated metal core 
plates. 

Claims 7-8, directed to corrugated core 
plates, were held not patentable over 
prior art. : 

Six Claims in Issue. 

Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ruckman. 
.The full text of the decision of the Board 
of Appeals follows: 


This is an appeal from a final rejec- | 


tion of claims 1 to 4 inclusive, 7 and 8. 

“Claims 1 and 7 are representative of the 
Claims on appeal and are here repro- 
duced. 

“1. A mold for concrete joist and the 
Jike made of soffit and side planks, and 
-a sheet-mets! core plate for a concrete 
slab spanning the space between the side 
planks of the adjacent molds the core 
plate being provided with a continuous 
series of corrugations extending trans- 
versely straight throughout the body of 
the plate.” 

“7, A core plate for concrete floor con- 
struction made of transversely corru- 
gated flat-body edge-arched sheet metal 


of uniform height throughout its length, | 


with a base flange on each side and a 
transverse depending web with a base 
flange on one end only thereof.” 


References to Prior Art. 

The references cited are: Kuhne, 804- 

237, Nov. 14, 1905; Waite, 883434, Mar. 
$1, 1908; Zucco, 980389, Jan. 3, 1911; 
Kahn, 1073906, Sept. 23, 1913; Meyer, 
1262686, Apr. 16, 1918; Mayberry, 1391- 
748, Sept. 27, 1921; Brazzola, Swiss, 
$4202, July 4, 195; Fireproofing Hand- 
book (1915 Fourth Ed.) published by the 
General Fireproofing Co. of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Page 107. 
’ The appealed claims are directed to a 
mold for concrete joist and similar con- 
structions. That part of the mold which 
‘directly forms the joist is made up of 
planks and associated therewith are cor- 
rugated metal core plates of special 
construction. 

Of the appealed claims 1 to 4, inclu- 
sive, include both the plank sections and 
the corrugated core sections, features of 
construction of the latter being recited 
somewhat in detail. Claims 7 and 8 are 
for the core section alone. 


Similar Organization Declared. 

Chims 1 to 4 inclusive have been re- 
jected on either of the U. S. patents to 
Kuhne or Zucco or the Swiss patent to 
Brazzola as basic references in view of 
Meyer, Kahn, the Fireproofing Hand- 
book, page 107, or the U. S. patent to 
Mayberry. 

It is the view of the examiner that 
each of the basic references discloses 
the general organization claimed includ- 
ing a core member associated with sof- 
fit and side planks. With respect to the 
Kuhne and Zucco patents the holding of 
the examiner is that it would be un- 
inventive to substitute for the wooden 


core members, core members of corru-|tioned before being carried forward to|the carrier’s delivery of the goods to|in the steam pipe 


gated metal, in view of the teaching of 
the U. S. patents to Kahn and Meyer 
or the General Fireproofing: publication, 


the supplemental references being re- | 


lied on to show corrugated metal core 
plates. 

In the rejection in which the Swiss 
patent is relied on as a basic reference, 
it is the view of the examiner that it 
would not require invention to corrugate 
the metal core plate of the basic ref- 
erence in view of the corrugated plates 
of the supplemental or teaching refer- 
ences. 


Basic References Adequate. 

During the prosecution of the case 
leading up to the appeal it was urged 
in behalf of the applicant that patents 
like Zucco or Kuhne were not good basic 
references against claims 1 and 4 inclu- 
sive, because they did not disclose the 
general combination claiméd included 
metal core plates. We do not agree with 
» this contention. 

In the view we take of the matter 
it is not necessary to constitute a proper 
basic reference for claims 1 to 4 in- 
‘elusive that the patent relied on shall 
disclose a metal core piece as distin- 
~guished from one in which the core piece 
is formed of wood. 

The point just discussed does not ap- 
pear to be stressed particularly on the 
appeal. The point just discussed does not 
Zespect to claims 1 to 4, inclusive, is that 
details of construction respecting the 
core plate not found in the references are 

* included in the claims. 
It is somewhat uncertain just what 
the limitations relied on to distinguish 
the claims from the prior art mean. In 
claim 1 to 4 it is stated that the core 
plate has a continuous series of corruga- 
tions extending transversely straight 
throughout the body of the plate. Claims 
2.and 3 do not refer to corrugations but 
refer to arching downward of the plate. 
Claim 4 is limited to the corrugation 
feature and also to the downward arch- 
ing of the plate. 
Assuming that it would be uninventive 
to substitute for the core members h’, 
p, of the Huhne patent, a metal core 
late, such as is disclosed by Meyer, 
Kahn or the General Fireproofing pub- 
lication, and we think it would not in- 
volve invention to make the substitution, 
in our opinion the remaining limitations 
can not import patentability into the 
claims. 

In the Meyer and Kahn patents the 
corrugations do not merge into each 
other. This is a matter of no patentable 
consequence and, moreover, is disclosed 
in the General Fireproofing publication. 
As we understand the expression “arched 
downward” it is responded to by the ref- 
erences. 

Touching the rejection of claims 1 to 4 
based primarily on the Swiss patent to 
Brazzola, it is our view that the rejection 
should be sustained. In the patent there 
is a base member a and side planks 
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Floor Molds 


Patents 


Carrier Is Liable for Damage to Cargo ee 
- Caused by Negligence of Its Watchmen) Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


Recovery of Cost 
Of Repairs Denied 


Ship Owner Cannot Require 
Shipper to Pay for Recon- 
ditioning Goods. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, LIBEL- 
LANT, V. UNITED STATES STEEL PrRop- 


ucts CoMPANY, RESPONDENT; UNITED 
STATES STEEL Propucts COMPANY, 


SLL, a Ea CN Ce OMT Lae Ree TARE Te ewensuenemenienminaeenste 
wey well have been going on for severa! Suit Rightly Brought 
ours. na 
Against Consignor 


The leak was actually discovered 
shortly after 7 o’clock in the morning. 
During the night neither the master nor 
the chief engineer was on board. The 
second mate was the officer in charge, 
and he was asleep. The first assistant 
engineer was on board but was also 
asleep. The second assistant enginecr, 
who was on watch, was also asleep. 

Two watchmen were employed on deck 
during the night, one from 8 in the aft- 
ernoon until 11, the other from 11 to 7 in 
the morning. These men were furnished 


Passage of Title to Shipment 
Does Not Affect Ship- 
ping Contract. 


consignee is liable for special charges | 
incurred by the carrier in reconditioning | 
goods damaged without fault chargeable 
to it. 


Index and Digest . 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


HIPPING: Contracts of Affreightment: Libel for Special Charges by 
Carrier Against Consignor: Right of Consignor to Sue Carrier for 
Breach in Behalf of Consignee.—Where carrier institutes libel in admiralty 
for special charges against consignor upon special contract of- ocean car- 
riage, evidenced by bill of lading, the title to goods havitig passed to con- 
signee by transfer of bill of lading and delivery of goods,-held: Consignor 
may by cross-libel sue carrier in behalf of consignee fo atiy breach of 
contract by carrier, provided consignee consents to assertion of such claim 
in his behalf—United States v. United States Steel Products Co. (District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.)—Yearly ‘Index Page 
1718, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


Auruorizep STATEMENTS OnLy Are PreseNtep Herein, Berna 
PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT By THe UNiteD States DAILY 


_ Cementing Machines 


Claims for Apparatus 
And Process Held to 


Show Two Inventions 


Cancellation of Those De. 
scribing Method of Opera- 
tion Is Required to Ob- 
tain Patent on Device. 


EX PARTE CosGROVE. APPEAL No. 36, 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1682036 was issued August 

28, 1928, to John W. Cosgrove for an 

improvement in cementing machines, on 


Cross-LIBELLANT, V. UNITED STATES} to the ship by a business firm engaged 


The question for determination is 


or AMERICA, CROSS-RESPONDENT. A. 

89/280, District CourT FOR THE 

SoUTHERN District oF NEW YORK. 

The United States, as owner of the Ss. 
S. “Alloway,” brought a libel in_ad- 
miralty against the United States Steel 
Products Company to recover certain 
charges incurred in_ reconditioning a 
cargo of steel, the steel having been dam- 
aged by steam escaping from a broken 
steam pipe. J 

The libel was based on a clause in the 
bill of lading providing that the shipper, 
owner, or consignee, should pay any 
charges incurred in respect of the cargo 
if the carrier shall have exercised due 
| diligence to make the vessel seaworthy 
a to have her properly manned, 
| equipped and supplied. . 7 

The respondent filed a cross-libel in 
behalf of the consignees for breach of 
the contract to transport the steel as 
agreed in the bill of lading. 

The bill of lading had been delivered 
|by the shipper to the consignee of the 
| cargo before the steel was unladen from | 
the vessel for reconditioning. Following 
| the reconditioning the cargo was shipped 
on another vessel and delivered to the 
| consignees without demanding from them 
the charges incurred by the carrier. 


Right of Both Parties 
| To Sue Is Upheld 


| The parties each questioned the right 
lof the other to sue. The court held that 
{the carrier had the right to sue the ship- | 
| per, even though title to the goods had } 


| aboard the ship during the night. 


|damages for breach of the contract to 





passed to the consignees, the shipper 
remaining liable on the contract of car- 
jriage for freight, demurrage, and spe- 
cial charges. 

The court also held that the shipper 
{had the right to file its cross-libel in | 
jbehalf of the consignees, even though 
| title to the goods had passed. 
| On the merits of the cause, the court 
| found that little if any of the damage to 
|the steel cargo would have occurred ex- 
j cept for the failure of watchmen on the 
| vessel to discover the leakage of steam 
;due to their inattention and neglect of | 
| duty. The escape of steam was caused 
| by a latent defect in the steam pipe, the 
| court found. 

The libellant was denied recovery and 
| the respondent was held entitled to a des | 
}cree on its cross-libel. 

Charles H. Tuttle, U. S, Attorney, at- 
torney for Libellant, (Harld F. Birn- 
baum, Assistant U. S, Attorney, of coun- 





sel); Bigham, Englar & Jones, attorneys | 
for respondent, (Henry N. Longley, 
| Roger H. Loughran, of counsel). 

The statement of facts and the full 


| 
an of the opinion of Judge Thacher | as owner of the vessel, to ste the United | quoted from the 


follows: 

| Libel in Admiralty of the United States | 
j of America, owner of the S. S. “Allo-| 
; way,” against United States Steel Prod-| 


in furnishing guards and watchmen to 
steamships. Neither of these men were 
called as witnesses. One of them was 
said to have died, and the absence of the 
other was not explained. When employed 
by the concern which furnished them to 
the ship no investigation was made as 
to their qualifications except that one 
had credentials indicating that he was 
a retired captain who at the age of 50 
was seeking employment as a watch- 
man. 

It also appears that the Barber Steam- 
ship Line furnished a roundsman whose 
duty it was to supervise the watchmen 
aboard the vessels at its pier, and that 
a roundsman was also employed by the 
concern which furnished the watchmen, 
for the same purpose. Neither of the 
roundsmen was called as a witness, and 
there is no evidence that either at 
t is 
entirely clear that the original break 
in the pipe resulted from an inherent 
defect in the welding of the pipe which 
was not discoverable by inspection. 


Respondent Delivered 
Bills of Lading to Buyer 


Prior to the date when the steel was 
unladen from the vessel in order to be 
reconditioned, the respondent delivered 
the bills of lading to the purchasers to 
whom it had sold the steel, and received 
payment in full under its contract of 
sale. It has, however, filed a cross-libel | 
seeking to recover from the libellant | 


transport the steel as agreed in the bills | 


jof lading, and in this cross-libel it has| 


in substance alleged that prior to the 
filing of the cross-libel various con- 
signees in foreign countries became for 
value the owners and holders of the bills | 


{of lading, and entitled to the delivery 


of the goods in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof, and that “by reason of! 
the premises your cross-libellant and 


| the said various consignees on whose be- | 
jhalf and for whose benefit this cross- 


libel is filed, have sustained damage.” 
After the steel had been reconditioned 
it was finally transported on anot “er | 


| vessel to destination, and there delivered | 


to the holders of. the biils of lading 
without collection of the libellant’s dis- 
bursements in connection with unlading 


| the cargo so that it might be recondi- 


tioned. 
Thacher, D. J. (after stating the facts 
as above): The goods having been de-| 


|livered to the consignees without col-;} 


lection of the charges in question, each 
party questions the right of the other to 
sue, and these questions may be de- 
termined before comeidering the merits. 

As to the right of the United States, | 


States Steel Products Company, 
shipper of the steel, for the charges in- 
curred and claimed to be owing under 
the terms of the bills of lading, it may be | 


as | 


ucts Company, shipper of certain steel, Said that a bill of lading accepted by a | 
sheets delivered to libellant for carriage|Shipper upon delivery of goods to a car- 
to Yokohama and Kobe, Japan, on board |Tier constitutes the contract of carriage | 


| said steamship, to recover certain charges| between’ them. If the shipper delivers 
incurred by the libellant in discharging | the bill of lading to another, and thereby 


the steel after it was laden on the vessel | ® t 
but before the commencement of the|lieved from the contractual obligations ; Properly manned, 


transfers title to the goods, he is not re- 


whether or not, under the terms of the 
bills of lading, the carrier is responsi- 
ble for this damage. Unless by ¢ross- | 
bill, and upon proof that the fault lay 
with the carrier, the consignor may re- 





cover in behalf of the consignee, the | 
judgment may not finally determine the | 
rights and obligations arising out of the | 
contract. Situations will often arise} 
where by virtue of special agreements | 
contained in bills of lading the carrier | 
may have a right to recover against the 
consignor, while the consignee may have 
a right to recover against the carrier. 

If by a strict enforcement of the com-| 
mon law rule stated in Krulder v. Elli- 
son, 47 N. Y. 36, where it was held that 
a vendor who had parted with title could 
not sue for the loss of afiother’s goods, | 
the right of the consignor to sue In 
Admiralty in behalf of the consignee 1s, 
destroyed, great confusion and inconven- 
ience will attend the enforcement of } 
rights and obligations constantly arising 
in the‘daily conduct of international | 
trade. I do not believe that what. wag 
said in Transmarine Corp’s. v. Levitt & 
Co., supra, can properly be pushed to) 
such a conclusion. f 

In Northern Commercial Co. v. Lind- | 
blom, 162 Fed. 250 (C. C. A. 9th), it was 
held that a consignor, after having parted 
with title upon delivery to the carrier, 
was entitled to maintain an action against | 
the carrier for breach of the contract 
of carriage as the trustee of an express 
trust, and for the benefit of the con- 
signee. This rule should be applied, at 
least to the extent of holding that the 
consignor may, if sued by the carrier 
upon the special contract of carriage, by | 
cross-bill, sue the carrier for any breach | 
of the contract by the carrier, provided 
of course that the consignee does not 
object to the assertion of claim in his 
behalf. 

Certainly the libellant, who has sued 
upon the special contract, should not 
be heard to object to the countersuit 
for igs own breach, provided it will got 
be subjected to a second suit by the 
consignee. In the case at Bar, such | 
possibility may be eliminated by re- | 
quiring the consignor to file, before 
entry of any decree in its favor upon 
the cross-libel, an instrument ratifying 
the suit against the carrier, executed | 
by the consignees. (The North Caro- 
lina, supra.) 


Shippers Were Obligated - 


To Pay Certain Charges. 

Coming to the merits, the carriers | 
right to recover its contribution to the | 
expenses of reconditioning the steel is | 
predicated upon the clause already | 
bill of lading. .Disre- | 
garding the obvious printer’s error inj 
using an apostrophe instead of a comma | 
after the word “shippers,” the clause | 
clearly imposes a primary_ obligation | 
upon the shippers to pay the charges | 


| under the conditions recited. 


One of these conditions, however, is 
that the owners shall have ——e | 
due diligence to make the steamer in| 
all respects seaworthy and to have her} 

equipped and_ sup- 


i voyage in order that it might be recondi-| evidenced by the bill of lading. Nor does ; Plied. In so far as the original defect | 


is concerned yond 


destination, the steel having been dam-|the consignee necessarily have that ef-|duty was fully performed. But it is en- 


pipe in the hold of the vessel in which 


|aged by steam escaping from a steam 
|the steel was laden. 


ect. ‘ 


| Right of Consignor 


| Libellant’s right to recover is predi-| To Recover Is Denied 


cated upon a clause contained in the bills 
; of lading reading as follows: 

“If the owners shall have exercised 
due diligence to make the steamer in all 
respects seaworthy and to have her 
properly manned, equipped and supplied, 
it is hereby agreed that in case of * * * 
damage * * * resulting * * * from any 
defect in the steamer, her machinery or 
appurtenances, or from unseaworthiness 
| whether existing at the time of ship- 
ment or at the beginning of the voy- 


age (provided the defect or unseaworthi-| 


ness was not discoverable by the exer- 
cise of due diligence) the shippers’ con- 
signees or owners of the cargo shall 
jnevertheless pay * * * any special 
|charges incurred in respect of the cargo 
* * *; all with the same force and effect 
and to the same extent as if such * * * 


damage * * * had not resulted from 


or been occasioned by * * * any defect | 


or unseaworthiness.” 
Hold Was Filled 
With Escaping Steam 


The steel was laden on board the ves- 
sel at New York on February 8, 1922, 
and placed in the hold of the ship. On 


_ If under the terms of the bill of lad- 
jing the shipper is primarily obligated | 
ito pay freight, demurrage or other | 
|charges, the carrier may look to him 
| alone and need not enforce his lien on 
jee goods or seek payment from the con- | 
|signee upon the latter’s promise, in- 
|ferred from his accpetance of the goods. 
| (Main Island Creek Coal Co. v. C. & O. 
Ry., 23 Fed. 2d. 248; C. C. A. 6th.; Davis | 
|v. Smokeless Fuel Co., 196 Fed. 753; | 
Tweedy Trading Co. v. Pitch Pine Lum- | 
jber Co., 146 Fed. 612 (S. D. N. Y.) 
The obligation of the shipper to pay 
|such charges after delivery of the goods 
|to the consignee is purely contractual, 
and in each case depends upon the proper 
construction of the bill of lading. (L. & 
N, R. R. Co. v. Central Iron Co., 265 U. 
|S. 59.) 


recover from the carrier damages flow- 


ing from injury to the goods after he | 
| 


has parted with title, the authorities 
agree that there can be no recovery 


As to the rights of the consignor to | 


tirely clear, I think, that little if any | 
damage would have been suffered had 
the leak in the pipe been promptly dis- 
covered, | 

Failure to discover it promptly was | 
unquestionably due to the inattention 
and neglect of the watchmen who in 
their rounds on deck should have dis- 
covered steam escaping from the venti- 
lator. The failure to call either of these 
men, or the roundsmen whose duty it 
was to see that they were active in the 
performance of their duty, coupled with 
the failure to make any adequate inves- 
tigation of their competence and the fact 
that a competent watchman would cer- 
tainly have discovered the trouble, justi- 
fies the finding that the owners did not 
exercise due diligence to have the ves- 
sel properly manned. 

Under these circumstances there can 


| be no recovery by the libeliant under the 
{clause in question, and the respondent | 
}is entitled to a decree on its cross-libel 


for breach of the contract of carriage, 
upon filing proof that the consignees 
have ratified its suit upon the crosslibel. 
If the parties are unable to agree upon 
the amount of the recovery the decree 


based upon the tort if the consignor’s|™@y contain the usual provision for 
Lproperty interest in the goods ceased |Teterence. . 


| prior to the injury. In an action founded 
{upon the contract of carriage (i. e., the 


the morning of February 19 steam was | bill of lading) the Circuit Court of Ap- 
|found escaping from one of the venti-| peals of this Circuit recently said argu- 


‘The original libel will be dismissed, 
with costs. 


July 13, 1928, 


| HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Loss or Injury: Liability..of Carrier: 


Failure to Discover Latent Defect Promptly.—Whére’ ¢latise of ocean 
bill of lading provided that shipper should pay any special charges incurred 
in respect of cargo if carrier shall have exercised due diligence to make 
vessel seaworthy and to have her properly manned, equippedl and supwlied; 
and, by inherent defect in steam line, cargo was damaged, but leak in pipe 
was not discovered promptly due to inattention and neglect’ 6f watchmen 
on vessel; and carrier incurred expenses in reconditioning cargo;-held: Car- 
rier may not recover from shipper the charges incurred.—United States v. 
United States Steel Products Co. (District Court for the Southern District 
of New York.) 


GHIPPING: Contracts of Affreightment: Bills of Lading: Delivery to 

Consignee: Charges: Liability of Consignor.—Where under terms of 
ocean bill of lading the shipper is primarily obligated to pay’ freight, de- 
murrage or other charges; and shipper has delivered bill.of lading, and 
the carrier the goods, to consignee, held: Carrier may ook for payment 
to shipper alone and need not enforce his lien on goods or seek payment 
from, consignee upon latter’s promise, inferred from acceptance of goods; 
the obligation of shipper to pay such charges after delivery of goods to 
consignee being purely contractual, and in each case depending upon proper 
construction of bill of lading.—United States v. United States Steel Products 
Co. (District Court for the Southern District of New York.)-Yearly Index 
Page 1718, Col. 2 (Volume III.) : 


HIPPING: Carriage of Goods: Contracts of Affreightment: Bills of 
Lading: Transfer of Title to Goods: Contractual’ Obligations of 
Shipper.—Where shipper delivers to another an ocean bill of lading covering 
certain goods delivered to carrier, and thereby transfers title to goods, held: 
Shipper is not relieved from contractual obligations evidenced by bill of 
lading, it constituting a contract of carriage between shipper and carrier.— 
United States v. United States Steel Products Co. (District Court for the 
Southern District of New York.)—Yearly Index Page 1718; Col. 2 (Vol- 
ume III.) 


PATENTS: Requirement of Cancellation: Cementing Machines.—Where ap- 

plicant had been claiming an apparatus, and he later presented claims 
to a method; and it was evident that the field of search for the method 
claims is much broader than is the field for the apparatus claims; and 
search as to novelty of the apparatus would not. necessarily develop all the 
prior art applicable to the method claims, held: The requirement of cancel- 
lation of the method claims was proper; the inventions being considered to be 
independent. Patent No. 1682036.—Ex parte Cosgrove.’ | (Examiners-in- 
Chief Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1718, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Invention: Machine for Reducing or Trimming Material in 

Strip Form.—Claims 1 and 2, covering an apparatus having strip guid- 
ing means with an opening through its medial portion to°éxpose opposite 
faces of the strip material, grinding wheels disposed to operate on the ex- 
posed faces of the material, and means for feeding the strip material through 
the guiding means, the ends of the opening in the guiding means being cut 
away to conform to the angle of curvature of the wheels, held:. Met in the 
prior art which showed all the features in combination. Patent No. 1682663. 
Ex parte Chayes. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index 
Page 1718, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Machine for Reducing or Trimming Material in 

‘Strip Form.—Claim 3, Patent No. 1682663, covering in combination, 
reducing wheels for operating on opposite faces of a strip of material, 
relatively spaced entrance and exit guides for the strip material, and a plate 
connecting said guides, said plate having its center poftion cut away and 
said guides having tapered portions extending into the cut’ away portion 
of the plate and entered between the reducing-wheels; and claim 4, covering 
the special form of guiding and feeding means employed, held: Not met in 
the prior art—Ex parte Chayes. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1718, Col. 5 (Volume III.) ' 


PATENTS: Combination of References: Concrete Floor Molds.—Claims 
covering a mold for a concrete joint made of soffit and side planks, and 
a sheet metal core plate spanning the space between the side’ planks of the 
adjacent molds, the core plate being corrugated transversely straight 
throughout the body of the plate, held: Unpatentable over basic ref- 
erences showing combination of planks and wood core plates, taken in 
connection with appellant’s specific type of metallic core plate.’ Claims 1-4, 


iators leading to this hold. When the 
hatch covers were removed the hold was 
found to be full of steam. After the 
;steam supply had been cut off inspection 
of the hold disclosed that an inch and a 
half galvanized iron steam pipe in a 
casing of planks 2x6, against the bulk- 
head, was leaking, due to a split in the 
seam or weld of the pipe several inches 
in length, 


It was quite apparent that steam had | 


| been escaping for some time, as’ the 
{whole cargo hold was wet with steam, 
| everything dripping with water around 
the bulkheads, the deck hatches and all 
around. The second officer, who first 
inspected the hold, testified that the 
steam must have beer pouring into the 
hold for some time in order to cause the 
condition which he observed, and that it 


jm. Associated with the parts a and m 
is a metal core plate f. To corrugate a 
plate for strengthening purposes is not 
inventive, and moreover, is shown in the 
supplemental references. 

The brief on appeal does not discuss 
claims 7 and 8. We agree with the ex- 
aminer that to modify the core plate 
shown in Figure 4 of the Meyer patent, 
in view of the teachings of the Fire- 
proofing Handbook and the U. S. patent 
to Waite, would not involve invention. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. Limit of appeal to Court of Ap- 

| pals 40 days. Rule 149, 


}endo that the buyer consignee, “and he 
jalone,” can sue when the consignor has 
parted with title to the goods. (Trans- 
}marine Corp’n v. Levitt & Co., Inc., 25 
|Fed. 2d. 275. (The United States Daily, 
| Yearly Index Page 666, Vol. III.) 


In that case it was held that a con- | 


signor who had parted with title, and 
had later retaken the goods upon the 
consignee’s refusal to accept them, could 
sue the carrier. There was no accasion 
for the Court to consider whether the 
| consignor, after parting with title, might 
|sue, not in his own right but in con- 
|signee’s behalf, and in order to protect 
the consignee’s interest. Such suits of 
a representative character are often al- 
lowed in Admiralty, because of the ab- 
jsence of the real parties in interest 
abroad. 

Thus, for example, in a situation an- 
alagous to that presented at Bar, the 
consignees of a cargo, part of which 
belonged to them and the balance to the 
| consignor, were allowed to sue to re- 
cover not only that part of the cargo 
which belonged to them but that which 
| belonged to the consignor as well. (The 
| North Carolina, 15 Peters 40,49.) 

It is a matter of some commercial im- 
portance that such practice be allowed 
in the administration of the maritime 
law, the case at Bar presents a peculiarly 


of the right thus to proceed. Here it 


venience which may result. from denial 
| is asserted that by special agreement the 


pertinent illustration of the great incon- | 


| Veterans’ Bureau Explains 
Appointment of Trustees 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
prepared for each minor or incompetent 
beneficiary. 

In these cases=-the certificate will be 
prepared for the signature of the direc- 
tor and will be forwarded to the Legal 
Service, Central Office, for submission to 
the director. These certificates after 
being signed by the director will be re- 
peated to the Legal Service for disposi- 

ion. 

_21.—The Adjudication Division, Re- 
{gional Office, will prepare Form 421, 
| Stop Payment Notice, in accordance with 
| governing instructions. The original Cer- 
| tificate of Removal of Legal Custodian 
Form 555-A, will accompany the copies 
forwarded to the Regional Accountant, 
who will in turn forward this original 
| Certificate to Central Office attached to 
a copy of Form 521 sent to the Finance 
Service. A similar procedure will be ef- 
fected in Central Office cases. 

22.—The Certificate of Removal of 
Legal \Custodian, Form 6555-A_ is- 
;Sued in accordance with the force- 
going instructions, will be authority for 
the discontinuance of payments to the 
persons designated therein as legal cus- 
todian of a Bureau beneficiary. 

23.—Veterans’ Bureau General Order 
No. 182-F, dated June 22, 1927, is hereby 
i superseded and canceled, 





| 





Patent 1682750.—Ex parte Haldeman. 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1718, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Claims Are Allowed 
On Grinding Machine 


(Board of Avpeals of the Patent 


@ : 
118; 1885; Weaver et al., 677298, June 25, 


1901; Miller et’al,, 708967, September 9, 
1902; Thoren, 1039845, October 1, 1912; 


Heydenbluth, 1408298, February 28, 
1922. 


The claimed construction is a grinding | 


Device for Trimming Material | machine for reducing strip material and 


Held to Be Patentable. 


Ex PARTE CHAYES. 
BoarpD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1682663 was issued August 
28, 1928, to Herman E. S. Chayes, for a 
Machine for Reducing or 


No. 487138, filed July 23, 1921. 


Mr. Frank J. Kent for applicant. — 

The decision of the Examiner reject- 
ing claims 1 ang 2, covering a grinding 
machine for reducing strip material and 
including special strip feeding and guiding 
devices, the latter being supported by a 
plate and both plate and guides being 
cut away to permit access of the grind- 
ing devices to the strip material, was sus- 
tained. 

Claim 8, including spaced entrance and 
exit guides for the strip material and a 
plate connecting the guides, both the 
plate and the guides being cut away in 
a special manner relative to the reduc- 
ing wheels, was found not fairly met by 
the references and the decision of the 
Examiner was reversed. 

Claim 4, limited to the special form of 
guiding and feeding means employed, was 
also held allowable. ae 

Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ide. The 
full text of the decision of the Board fol- 
lows: ; 

This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1 to 4 inclusive. Claims 1 and 
8 are reproduced as typical of the ap- 
pealed claims: 

1. In apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, strip guiding means having an 
opening through its medial portion to 
expose opposite faces of the strip mate- 
rial, grinding, wheels disposed to operate 
on the exposed opposite faces of said 
strip material and means for feeding the 
strip material through the guiding means 
to said grinding wheels said guiding 
means extending at right angles to the 
axis of said wheels, the ends of the 
opening in the guiding means being cut- 
away to conform to the angle of curva- 
ture of the wheels. 

8. In combination, reducing wheels 
for operating on opposite faces of a 
strip of material, relatively spaced en- 
trance and exit guides for the strip ma- 
terial, a plate connecting said guides, 
said plate having its center portion cut 
away and said guides having tapered 
portions extending into the cut away 
portion of the plate and entered between 


The references cited are: Erk, 223722, 
January 20, 1880; Berry, 324641, August 


ithe reducing ~wheels. 


AppEAL No. 701,! 


| 


Trimming | they are not applied, to the claims. 
Material in Strip Form, on Fe 


includes special strip feeding and guid- 

ing devices, the latter being supported 

by a plate and both plate and guides 

being cut away to permit access of the 

grinding devices to the strip material. 
Claim. One Unpatentable. 

Although the examiner in the sabe- 
ment on appeal discusses the refererices 
We 
regard claim 1 as unpatentable over each 
of the references, Thoren and Weaver 
et al. In the Thoren patent the part 45 
may be taken as the strip guiding means 
which as shown in Figure 5 is cut away 
to expose the matetial,ta.the grinding 
wheels and also to conform to the angle 
of curvature of thé whéels. 

The edge of the belt being treated is 
received in the portion 36 of the wheels 
so that opposite faces of the belt are ex- 
posed to the action of. the wheels. Pre- 
sumably some form of material feeding 
means would be employed in the refer- 
ence construction.. In any event it *is 
common in the grinding art to employ 
material feeding means, see the Heyden- 
bluth and Miller et al. patents. In the 


application No. 556870, filed April 27, 
1922. 


Nelson W. Howard and A. D. Salinger, 
| attorneys for applicant. 


| The Examiner’s requirement that 
|claims 1 to 4 be canceled from the ap- 
| plication was upheld. The four claims 

in question covered a method requiring, 
| it was found, a much broader search than 
| would claims to the apparatus, the in- 


| vention that applicant had previously 
| been claiming, and it was held that the 
|method and apparatus were separate 
; and independent inventions. 


Claims Constituted Amendment. 


Before Examiners-in-Chief Henry, 
| Ruckman and Ide. The full text of the 
| decision of the Board follows: 

This is an appeal from a final re- 
quirement that four method claims be 
| canceled from the application. The claims 
| required to be canceled were introduced 
|by amendment, hence the requirement 
|for cancellation rather than a require- 
{ment for division (Ex parte Selle, 110 
O. G., 1728). Claims 1 and 2 are repro- 
{duced for illustrative purposes. 


“1. The method of coating the scale 
| loped edge of a shoe upper which con- 
| sists in applying a coating to the pro- 
| jecting parts of the scallops and to the 
{adjacent periphery of the body-portion, 
| said coating operation being carried out 
{while holding together the shoe upper 
{and a coating member with only a mod- 
erate pressure applied to the projections 
of the scalloped edge and with a greater 
; pressure applied to the adjacent area 
| of the body gf the shoe upper. 


“2. That improvement in methods of 
\feeding flexible sheet material, a part 
| of the edge of which is scalloped and is 
|thereby provided with indentations and 
projections alternating therewith extend- 
{ing beyond the body of the piece of ma- 
terial and a part of the edge of which 
|is free from scallops, characterized. by 
feeding the material, while an operation 
is being performed on the edge thereof, 
| by force applied thereto in a path sub- 
| stantially parallel to the general direc- 
| tion of the edge of the material and 
| closely adjacent to the edge of the non- 
| scalloped part of the matérial but re- 
; moved from the edge of the scalloped 
| part of the material sufficiently to avoid 
| said projections and indentations.” 


j Separate Inventions Found. 

' The claims originally presented in thé 
| case were directed to a cementing ma- 
| chine and three of the method claims are 
for methods of coating sheet material 
| having a scalloped edge while the fourth 
| claim is for a method of, feeding sheet 
| material having a scalloped edge. The 
'requirement for cancellation of the 
| method claims is based primarily on the. 
|ground that the inventions covered by 
|the apparatus claims and by the method 
|claims are distinct and independent in- 
ventions and the field of search for the 
method claims is much broader than the 
field covered by the claims for the ap- 
paratus. = 


The rule controlling the question of 

division in cases like that presented here 
|is stated in Ex parte Adams, 106 O. G., 
| 541, as follows: 
“When, therefore, an applicant pre- 
/sents claims covering subject-matters of 
invention which are so independent that 
each requires a distinct and independent 
search in order to determine its novelty, 
‘then clearly the applicant should be called 
| upon to restrict the claims of his appli- 
| cation to one of the inventions thus pre- 
sented.” 


Applying the rule thus stated to the 
case at bar it is clear that the field of 
search for the method claims is much 
broader than is the field for the ap- 
paratus claims and a search as to nove 
elty of the latter claims would not neces- 
sarily develop all of the prior art which 
might be applicable to the method claims. 
Thus in Claim 1 quoted above the coat- 
ing material might be applied by a spat- 
‘ula properly manipuiated or by a recip- 
| rocating stamp having coating applying 
{surfaces at different elevations or the 
supporting bed with which the stamp 
cooperates might have different eleva- 
tions. 

Claim 2 is not limited to coating or 
cementing at all. The operation per- 
formed on the edge portion of the ma- 
terial might be a sewing or a trimming 
operation. In Claim 8 as in Claim 1 
; the coating member need not be a roll 
|and the feeding operation might be per- 
| formed by hand. Claim 4 is also broad, 








ing devices are cut away at 17 to give|character of the coating member or to a 


access of the grinding rolls to the ma- 
terial. What we have said above con- 
cerning the employment of material 
feeding means also applies to the last 
noted patent. 

Claim 2 is held to.be unpatentable 
over the disclosure of the Erk reference. 
The entrance and exit.guides are shown 
in Figures 2 and 4 and while they are 
not described as of different sizes they 
are large enough to, receive and guide 
the material being treated. The mate- 
rial is fed by the polishing rolls due to 
the inclination of the guides with respect 
thereto. * ‘ 

Claim 3 includes spaced entrance and 
exit guides for the strip. material and a 
plate connecting the guides, both the 
plate and the guides being cut away in a 
special manner relative to the reducing 
wheels. As previously noted the exam- 
iner has not applied the references to 
the claims and we are not advised as to 
the grounds of rejection of claim 3. So 
far as we can determine the claim is not 
fairly met. ‘ 

Claim 4 is limited *fo‘the special form 
of guiding and feeding means employed. 
The references are not. applied to this 
claim and it does not, seem to be met. 
Probably the Berry patent is the closest 
reference but we regard the claim as 
allowable over that reference. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1 and 2 and reversed 
as to claims 3 and 4, 

Limit of Appeal ‘to Court of Appeals 
40 days, Rule 149." 


Weaver et al. patent. the material guid- | being limited in. any respect to the 


feeding moyement of the work. 


Two Patents Suggested. 

No convincing reason has been pre- 
sented why the method claims presented 
here should be allowed in the same case 
with claims for the apparatus by which 
the method is carried out. We think it 
would not be double patenting of either 
invention if the apparatus claims were 
taken out in one patent and the method 
claims in a differtnt patent. The point 
urged by appellant that the method pat- 
ent might fall into the hands of inter. 
ests adver$e to the holder of the appa- 
ratus patent is an argument that might 
be urged in any case where method and 
apparatus claims are tdéken out in dif- 
ferent patents. 

We think the Examiner was right in 
requiring the cancellation of the method 
claims and his decision is affirmed. 
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To Serve Cooperative Apartment Tenants 


Members of Trade Union Seek to Conduct Affairs So as 
To Create Self-Contained Community. 


the two rooms into one. One of the 
rooms has a raised stage at one end. 
Library.—A ‘community library is in- 
stalled in one of. the buildings. The 
library room, which is a corner base- 
ment room receiving plenty of light, is 
fitted up with library tables and chairs, 
several thousand volumes (which are be- 
ing catalogued by volunteer work), a 
periodical rack, and a newspaper rack, 
both well filled... The equipment for the 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has issued a review of activities 
of trade unions in building housing 
accommodations for their members. 
The first part of the review was 
printed in the issues of September 
7 and 8. The full text concludes: 


Succeeding operations are being | fi- 
nanced through a subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the Consumers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, in the same way. The loan from 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been siudied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jeaious of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions \here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


the insurance company constitutes a first 
mortgage and the bond issue is in the 
nature of a second mortgage. ae 

This, it is seen, is a procedure similar 
to that followed by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers in their building 
project. 

The cost of construction has averaged 
$1,500 per room, and about 40 cents per 
cubic foot. 

The association was not able to meet 
the requirements of the housing law, so 
as to be able to obtain the 20-year exemp- 
tion from taxation in the construction 


Stores, Library, and Health Clinic Operated 


records and other uses of the librarian 
is very good. .Several good (some strik- 
ing) pictures hang on the walls and 
there are several busts oi distinguished 
men. 

Assembly hall.—The hall now being 
used as an assembly hall is small, hold- 
ing only about 200 persons. This, how- 
ever, is being used only until such time 
as the new auditorium is completed. 
The land on which one of the new 
buildings stands drops some 22 feet! 
from one street to the next and this 
slope is being..utilized to build a large 
and complete auditorium. 


Applicants for Positions in Prohibition Service 
Examined for Intelligence and Trustworthiness |} 


| 


Topic 34—The Civil Service | 


Fourth Article—Examinations for Bureau of Prohibition. 


( YEARL 


New Books 
Library o 


List supplied daily by the Library 


INDEX 


Y TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Received by 
f Congress 
Fiction, 


of Congress. books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Melford, Austin. 
sketches. 
776.) 51 p. 


Austin Melford’s revue 
(French's acting edition, no. 
N. Y., S. French, 1928. 
28-19032 
Miller, Catherine Atkinson. Stunt night to- 
night! 200 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 
| Doubleday, Doran & co., 1928. 28-19025 
| Murdock, Joseph, comp. Food for thought. 
24 p. Clinton, Ill, 1928. 28-19013 
Ramsay, Charles Albert. Idle moments and 
The sentiment of millions. 95 p. Boston, 
Christopher publishing house, 1928. 
28-19029 
Rathenau, Walther. Ausgewahlte reden, von 
. edited with introduction, notes, and} 
vocabulary. (Borzoi German texts.) 162' 
p. N. Y¥., Knopf, 1928. 28-18889 
Robinson, James A. . Pastime and pur- 
pose poems. (The Stratford poets.) 32 
p. Boston, The Stratford co., 1928. 
28-19034 
Smith, Herman C. Clara Belle, and other 
poems. 45 p. Boston, The Christopher 
publishing house, i928. 28-19030 } 
Trenholme, Norman Maclaren. ... The 
English monastic boroughs, a study i 
medieval history. (The University 


76 p. Pontypridd, “Glamorm 
1927. 
28-12493 
Hohenzollern, Franz Joseph, furst ‘von. 
Emden; my experiences in S. M. 8S. Em- 
den... 293 p. London, Jenkins, 1928. 
28-18897 
Hudson Strait expedition. Report of the 
Hudson Strait expedition, to December 
1 31, 1927. 76 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer, 1928. 28-12506 
| Johnson, Henry Warren, 1860. Where’ did 
Fremont cross the Tehachapi Mountains 
in 1844? By Henry Warren Johnson... 
p. 365-878. illus. Los Angeles, 1927, 
28-12473 
. « « Notes on the 
famous piano 
205 p. London, 


; Harries... 
gan County times” offices, 


Johnstone, J. Alfred. 
interpretation of 24 
sonatas by Beethoven. 
W. Reeves, 1927. 28-18906 

League of nations. ... Protocols concern- 
ing the export of hides, skins and bones, 
drawn up by the meéting of representa- 
tives of states interested, held at Geneva 
from March 14th to 16th, 1928. Deci- 
sions communicated by the governments 
with regard to the agreement foreseen 


Gymnasium.There is a large gym-| 
nasium containing the usual “gym”| 
equipment, as well as a piano. Adjoin-! 
ing it are a shower room, locker room, | 
and room for steam baths. { 

Health clinie.--A suite of rooms on the! 
first floor of one.of the first block of 
buildings is reserved for the health 
clinic. Here.are waiting room, doctor’s | 
office with laboratory adjoining, and den-! 
tist’s office with adjoining dark room. | 
All are furnished with best modern ap- | 
pliances. The doctor has office hours 
three days a. week; for this he receives ; 
a regular salary from the association of ' 
$500 per month. The association in turn! 
charges the members $3 per visit for his | 
services. In order, however, to meet the | 
need of persons. with only slight ailments, 
the association has engaged a less ex-| 
perienced physician for whose services 
a fee of $1 per visit is charged. 

The dentist’s office contains two chairs, | 
one for the use of a dentist who does; 
part-time work for the association, and| 
the other for the use of a woman dentist 
who specializes in children’s work. | 


Playground—A short distance away 


being made to do so in the case of the 
third and fourth blocks. 

Rents are $14 and $14.50 per room, the 
amount varying according to the floor on 
which the dwelling is located, whether 
the apartment faces the park, or street, 
etc. In calculating the rents, neither 
kitchenette nor bathroom is counted; full 
rent is paid for a kitchen, however, for 
this is regarded as a room. ; 

The 1927 report of the association 
shows the following gross income: 
Rentals of real estate department 

(10 months) $161,088 | 
Camp Nitgedaiget (Beacon, N. Y.) 113,558 
Nine stores (4 months) ... 88,740 
Finance corporation (interest, in- 

come) See 
Ice business (5 months) .. 
Kindergarten (4 months) 

Medical center (3% months) 
School (4 months) 

Literature ... 

Dental clinic (2 months) 
Lectures (3 months) .... 
Gymnasium (3 months) 


of the first two blocks, but an effort is 


5,335 
3,875 
2,426 
1,734 
1,437 
1,255 

761 

557 


350 





Total income $s . $381,116 

The-report shows resources of $4,299,- 
841, of which more than four million 
dollars is in real estate. Working capi- 
tal and earned surplus aggregated 
$673,640. 

As already stated, each prospective 
tenant must pay in $250 per room, and 
a monthly rent of $14 or $14.50 per 
room. Each tenant is required to be 
-@ member of the union of his trade, 
unless excused by insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 


from the buildings, on a separate plot of | 
ground, there is, a well-equipped play- 
ground for the colony children. The 
ground is surrounded by a high wire! 
fence, and a charge of 25 cents per child 
per week is made for its use. This 
charge goes for the upkeep of the play- | 
ground and equipment. Cards of admis-' 
sion are issued, a different color being | 
used each week. 





Cooperative Stores 
Also Are Established 


Cooperative’ stores .— Twenty-five 
thousand dolloars’ worth of stock of the} 
Consumers’ Finance Coropartion was set 
aside for the operation of community 
stores, and this stock is being sold to 
members of the association who wish to 
become members of the store group. In! 
its own building located several block 
distant, the association now has in opera- 
tion seven enterprises—a grocery store, 
meat market, fish market, vegetable: 
store, delicatessen, laundry, and res- | 
taurant. 

Any profits.from these operations will 


Purchaser Receives 
No Stock in Enterprise 


Unlike the ordinary cooperative pro- 

cedure, the member-purchaser in one of 

the United Workers’ cooperative apart- 

ments receives no stock in the enter- 

prise; he gets a receipt for the amount 

paid in and a two-year lease to the 

dwelling. At the end of two years, if 

he is still acceptable to the other ten- 

ants, his lease is renewed; if not, he 

must leave, in which case his principal 
‘ is returned, without interest, minus his 

proportional share of the cost of redec- 

orating the apartment for a new tenant. 

Subleasing is not allowed; a tenant leav- | not be rebated to the purchasers but will | 
ing for any reason before his leave ex-}be used for community purposes, as! 
pires must turn his apartment back to; under the Belgian cooperative system. 

the association. Gas and electricity are purchased by 

There is a board of 25 unpaid di-|the association on one big meter, a 
rectors which manages the affairs of the | ™onthly charge being made by the asso- | 
association, and these directors also serve {Ciation Ad the tenants at a fixed rate per 
on various committees having to do with aie and milk are also bought coop- 
the community. Subcommittees are ap- ; 

» pointed by these committees from among oon “ i” members of the colony | 
the membership and much of the actual | 7; fe started a cooperative restaurant on 
work of the conduct of the buildings co Square, as well as a cooperative ; 
and the various community projects is ar also in the downtown ee 
done by these subcommittees. The as- . a 

sociation encourages as many residents This group of cooperators has a well- | 
as possible to serve on the various sub- 

committees; this is done on the assump- 
tion that the more work done by the 
individual the greater his interest and 
pride in the whole project will be. 

There are a number of community ac- 
tivities carried on by the association in 
the endeavor to produce a self-contained 
community. Many of these activities 
are housed in the specious light base- 
ment rooms, the first floor of the build- 
ings being some 10 or 15 feet above 
the street level. These communal proj- 
ects include: 

Kindergarten and day nursery.—This 
department occupies three rooms in the 
southwest basement corner of the first 
block of buildings. These rooms are fur- 


defined labor.policy. As already stated, 
all members must be trade-unionists, and 
this requirement is carried out wherever | 
possible. in the business dealings of the 
association, only union firms being dealt ! 
with. All the construction work on the’ 
buildings must be done by organized la- | 
bor and the materials must be supplied | 
by union firms. The association has in- | 
sisted that even the common laborers 
employed must be ‘union men. 

The employes in the cooperative stores, 
restaurants, and laundry are all members 
of their respective unions, as are also 
the teachers inthe kindergarten. In one 
instance the association has been re- 
sponsible for’ the unionization of a for- 
merly open-shop business. A milk dealer 
who desired the patronage of the colony | 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with the United 
States Civil Service System. 


By Jessie Dell, 


Civil Service Commissioner. 


mental, moral and physical tests in civil service 

examinations have been discussed. The examina- 

tions given for positions in the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion provide a good example of the methods of selection 
employed by the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


I: EARLIER articles the general principles of 


An act of Congress of March 8, 1927, reorganized 
the prohibition work of the Treasury Department, es- 
tablished the Bureau of Prohibition under that Depart- 
ment, and brought within the provisions of the civil 
service law of 1883 the personnel of the newly-created 
bureau, with the single exception of its chief officer, 
the Commissioner of Prohibition. The act applied the 
competitive-examination system to 2,500 positions. 


The Civil Service Commission announced upon com- 
petitive examinations for these 2,500 newly-classified 
positions under titles ranging from assistant commis- 
sioner to warehouse watchman. The announcements 
issued by the Commission showed definitely that the act 
bringing these positions into the competitive classified 
service provided that those already employed who were 
not appointed in accordance with the civil service law 
must compete with others in examinations if they 
wished to have an opportunity to retain their posi- 


tions. 
AS IS the practice, the Commission’s examinations 
were based upon the duties of the respective posi- 
tions. Experience was considered in most of the ex- 
aminations, not necessarily experience in prohibition 
enforcement work, but in any work which should qualify 
the applicant for the duties of the position for which 
he applied. Applicants for administrative positions 
were rejected unless they had had satisfactory ex- 
perience in executive positions involving the admin- 
istration of large-scale operations and the ‘handling 
of a considerable force of subordinates, 


* * & 


Written tests in examination rooms were given only 
for the lower grades of positions; for the higher grades, 
training, experience and general fitness were the sole 
considerations in the preliminary estimates. 


The written tests for agents, investigators and in- 
spectors were designed to select men with the kind 
of mental equipment that should enable them to become 
effective operatives in prohibition-enforcement work, 
intelligence, not knowledge, being the quality sought. 

*” * og 


ORAL tests and character investigations formed a 

part of all examinations, from the highest to the 
lowest. The temporary employes, that is, the mem- 
bers of the old force, if they were applicants for re- 
tention, were given exactly the same tests that were 
applied to other competitors. 


The purpose of the oral examination was to de- 
termine the applicant’s personal characteristics and 
address, adaptability, keenness and quickness of under- 
standing, observation, judgment and discretion; in gen- 
eral, his personal fitness for the performance of the 
duties of the position for which he applied. A com- 
petitor who failed to pass the oral test was not eligible 
for appointment. 

= 2 * 

The honesty, integrity, the general character of all 
applicants was thoroughly investigated. Facts in an 
applicant’s history evidencing moral turpitude, disre- 
spect for law, or unethical dealings rendered him in- 
eligible for further consideration, 

The fingerprints of all applicants were taken and 
were used to check the accuracy of the applicants’ 
statements as to arrest, indictment, or conviction for 
crime or misdemeanor. 

* * * 


THIS time more than one-half of the administra- 


sections where the original examinations did not pro- 
duce sufficient eligibles. 


For the positions of agents, investigators and inspec- 
tors the certification of eligibles will begin this month. 
The delay in completing the examinations and the 
certification of eligibles was due to the failure of Con- 
gress to make an appropriation for this unusual ex- 
amination task at the time when the law was passed 
in March, 1927. The money was not made available 


until late in December. 
* »~ x 


It is certain that there will be a shortage of eligibles 
in some sections of the country. For those sections the 
examination will, of course, have to be reannounced 
at an early date. 


Following the usual practice, those who failed in 
the first examination may enter the reannounced ex- 
amination if they wish to do so and if they have not 
been barred as a result of the Commission’s character 
investigations. A lowered age limit may also prevent 
the reexamination of some of the origénal competitors. 


In view of the fact that the salaries of prohibition 
agents, investigators and inspectors have been ma- 
terially increased, it is likely that the character of the 
examination will be changed, and it is possible that 
the tests will be more difficult than those given in 
the first examination. Such changes as are made will 
be for the purpose of improving the selective value of 


the examination. 
~ * * 


EIGHT years of experience in the administration of 

the National Prohibition Act demonstrated clearly 
that good results in prohibition enforcement could 
not be expected so long as appointments were made 
on any basis other than merit. 


The President, the Civil Service Commission, the 
National Civil Service Reform League, and other per- 
sons and bodies, official and unofficial, repeatedly rec- 
ommended, in the interests of good government, the 
classification under the civil service law of the entire 


prohibition personnel. 
* * 


Scandal had become a household word in connection 
with prohibition administration. In direct contrast 
was the enforcement of the Harrison Narcotic Act, 
the employes of which organization had been appointed 
through open competitive examinations held by the 
Civil Service Commission from the beginning. 


There is a difference between the attitude of the 
public mind toward use of and traffic in narcotic drugs 
and the consumption and sale of alcoholic beverages. 
Bootleggers of alcohol have frequently informed against 
bootleggers of morphine and cocaine. Granting this 
difference, there remained a strong argument in favor 
of the selection of prohibition enforcement employes on 
a merit basis in the quiet and efficient enforcement of 


the narcotic law. 
* * «* 


THE Civil Service Commission feels its heavy obli- 

gation in the reorganization of prohibition en- 
forcement work and is taking every precaution to elim- 
inate from consideration, so far as is humanly possible, 
those who are unworthy of appointment. It is re- 
— the full cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


It can not, of course, be claimed that perfection has 
now been reached in prohibition enforcement. Im- 
provement is expected. It is hoped that the new plan 
of sélection will result in a different type of personnel. 


Under the old regime most appointments were made 
for political considerations, and it was natural that 
the appointees should feel that they owed allegiance 
to the power that appointed them. An employe ap- 
pointed through the competitive-examination system 
owes no debt to anyone—his whole duty is to the pub- 
lic. If any activity should be divorced from politics, 
law enforcement should. 


. In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 11, the President of the 


nished with a piano and brightly painted 
furniture of children’s size, and are made 
even more cheerful and attractive by 
gay pictures and by window boxes with 
flowering plants. Here four full-time 
teachers are employed for the care of 58 
children of preschool age who come here. 
A child may attend for one session of 
four hours in the morning, for two ses- 
sions of four hours each, or may be left 
(as in the case of children of mothers 
who are employed during the day) from 
7 a. m. till 7 p. m., receiving three meals, 
Since the projects must be more or less 
self-supporting, a charge of $3 per week 
per child is made for those who attend 
for only one session a day, $6 for those 
attending two sessions, and $9 for the 
full-day children. 


The children have a dining room and 
lavatory in connection with the nursery. 
For those who attend during the whole 
day, there are little lockers to hald the 
bedding used during the “nap” period. 
As the space here will not be sufficient 
to accommodate all the preschool chil- 
dren in the colony when the new build- 
ings are occupied, a similar kindergar- 
ten is planned for one of the new 
buildings. 


Two Rooms Equipped 
For After-School Classes 


Classrooms.—Two basement rooms 
have been equipped with school desks 
(more than 50 in all) and here are held 
after-school classes for an hour several 
times a week. These classes are for the 
children of grammar-school age, and 
they are taught Yiddish and Jewish his- 
tory. For the adults of the colony, 
there are evening classes in English. 

In connection with the classrooms 
there is a waiting room, lounging and 
lavatory rooms for the boys, similar 
rooms for the girls who attend the 
classes, and a cloakroom. 

Cooperative society for young people. 
—The young people of the colony have 
what they call a “youth cooperative” 
which arranges for lectures, discussion 
groups, and various recreational activi- 
ties—concerts, entertainments, hikes, 
etc. This society has been given the 
use of two rooms, divided by a collap- 
sible partition which folds back making 


accorded recognition to the union of his | 
employes, upon the demand of the co- | 
operative, 

Locomotive Engineers 
Conduct Housing Program 


Housing and land development on a 
large scale have been undertaken inj 
Florida _by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. The brotherhood sev- 
eral years ago purchased several parcels 
of land totaling more than 50,000 acres. 
Here land was cleared and the founda- 
tion of a planned city laid out, the serv- 
ices of a city planner being engaged for 
the purpose. A small town has been built 
there, which is: surrounded by an agri- 
cultural area, laid out in farms of 5 and 
10 acres each: The brotherhood operates 
three hotels for the accommodation of 
tourists and visitors and two model 
farms, and has~constructed a nine-hole 
golf course with clubhouse. Its total in- 
vestment there-is understood to aggre- 
gate some $16,000,000. 

No detailed data are available as to the 
methods in use in the building and sale 
of the houses. 

_ Although the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers" and the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America are thus 
far the only labor organizations which 
have undertaken the direct task of them- ! 
selves constructing homes for their mem- | 
bers, in certain other instances labor 
unions are giving encouragement to home 
ownership by their members, This they 
are doing by making construction loans. 
There are at present eight such home- 
loan companies of whose existence the 
Bureav of Labor Statistics is aware. 


Navy. Orders 


Ens. John M. Taylor, det. Battle Fit.; 
to temp. duty Dist. Commun. Office, San 
Francisco, 

Ens. John L; Woodbury, det. U. S. S. 
Smith Thompson; to'U. S. S. Whipple. 

Capt. Lewis, Coxe, det. command Dest. 
Sqd. 12, Battle Fit.; to Army War College, 
Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. Bernard P. Donnelly, det. Nav. 
Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U. S. S. 
New Mexico. 


Lieut, Charles H, Judson, det. U. S, S. 


} 
A tive positions have been filled from the Com- 
New examinations 


mission’s registers of eligibles. 


were announced for the administrative posts in those 


Nevada; to Off. in Chg. Navy Retg Sta., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Lieut. Virgil E. orms, Sat. U. S. S. Gal- 
ton; to U. S. S. Florida. 
“a Roy N. Hamrick, det. U. Ss. S. 
Rochester; to temp. duty nearest Rec. Ship 
in U.S. 

Ens. William B. meine aS Ss. S. 
Memphis; to Dest. Sqd. 15, Asiatic. 

tized. Henry A. N. Bruckshaw (M. C.), 
ors. March 31, 1928, modified. Det. U. S. S. 
Mercy to U. S. S. Aroostook, 

Lieut. (j. g.) Perey H. Goldberg (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif.; to 
wait ors. at Wash., D. C. 

Lieut, Comdr. Harold C. Shaw (S. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Isabel to Yangtze Patrol. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Frank H. Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Isabel to Yangtze Patrol. 

Lieut. George C, Haeberle, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to command Nav. Res. 
Air Sta., Squantum, Mass. 

Lieut. Lucian A. Moebus, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to command Nav. 
Res. Air Unit, Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 
N.. ¥. 

Ens, Navy Rifle 
Team, go. & & 
Texas, 


Ens. John Quinn, ors. Aug. 16, 1928, modi- 
fied. To U. S. S. Tennessee. 

Ens. Edwin R, Van Sickle, det. Navy 
Rifle Team, Camp Perry, Ohio, to U. S. S. 
Raleigh. 

Capt. Charles G. Smith (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Ship, N. Y.; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Great 
Lakes, Il. 

Lieut. Comdr. Morton L. Ring (S. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Detroit; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Ens. Peter A. Wyckoff, det. Bu. Nav.; to 
temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Comdr, Harry H. Lane (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., New York, N. Y.; to U. S. S. Idaho. 

Lieut. Comdr. George T. Dill (M. C.), det. 
U. S._S. Aroostook; to Marine Bks., Quan- 
er Va. 

omdr, Glenn S, Burrell (C. E. C. \ 
Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; to Be Y.& y - 

Ch. Bosn. Victor A. Leonard, relieved all 
active duty. 

Bosn. James L. Wheelock, relieved all 
active duty. 

Lieut. Harry A. Wentworth, desp. ors. 
May 26, 1928, revoked; to enntines: teens. 
ment, Nav. Hosp. Mare Island, Calif, 


George E. King, det. 
Camp Perry, Ohio; to 


Civil Service 


Civil Service 


Army Orders 


The retirement of Wrnt. Offr. Edgar N. 
Fesler, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., is an- 
nounced, 

First Lieut. John R. Clark. Coast Art. 
Corps, from Fort McArthur, Calif., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sgt. Joe Stewart, Q. M. ©., Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, orders of August 21 is re- 
voked. 

First Sgt. George F. Bordman will be 
placed upon the retired list at Cretin High 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 

The appointment of Brig. Gen. Charles 
D. Rhodes, U. S. Army, as major general 
is announced. 


The appointment of Col. Hamilton S. 
Hawkins, Cav., as brigadier general is an- 
nounced; from duty with headquarters, Fort 
Omaha, Nebr., to the command of tae 14th 
Brigade, Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Lieut. Col. Burt Endiceauz Grabo, Signal 
Corps Res., to active duty at Chicago, Ill. 

First Lieut. Daniel Joseph O’Connor, 
Specialist Res., to active duty at Wright 


| Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Lieut. Col. Snyder Smith, Inf., now at 
New Orleans, La., apvointed acting quar- 
termaster in addition to other duties. 

Sgt. Claude M. Gilbert, Observation 
Squadron Air Corps, journey from Jackson 
Field, Ala., to Fort Barrancas, Fla., and 
return is confirmed as necessary for the 
public service, the urgency being such as 
to prevent the issuance of orders in ad- 
vance. 

Maj. Gooding Packard, Coast Art., orders 
of August 23 revoked, 

Capt. Harrison W. Flickinger, Air Corps, 
pom Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., to Buffalo, 

Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers assigned to station indicated after 
his name upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service: Capt. George A. Hadd, 
Fort Benning, Ga.; First Lieut. Dorr Hazle- 
hurst, Fort Benning, Ga.; First Lieut. 
Warren A. Robinson, Fort Crook, Nebr.; 
First Lieut. Fred P. Van Duzee, Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind. 

Each of the following-named officers of 


Commission, William C. Dem- 


ing, will discuss common criticisms of the 


System. 
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the Infantry assigned to station indicated | 
after name upon completion of present tour 
of foreign service: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. 
Anding, Fort Screven, Ga.; Capt. Dan M. 
Ellis, Fort Moultrie, S. C.; Capt. Donald 
Van N. Bonnett, Fort Williams, Me.; Sec- 
ond Lieut. Philip M. Kernan, Fort Williams, 
Me.; Second Lieut. Edward A. Chazal, Fort 
Benning, Ga.; Second Lieut. Eugene H. 
Vernon, Fort Benning Ga. 

Maj. Charles F. Martin, M. C., Denver, 
Colo., will proceed to his home and await 
retirement. 

Second Lieut. Frederick G. Stritzinger, } 
Field Art., Fort Lewis, Wash., orders of 
June 27 revoked; to Fort Hoyle, Md. 

Col. James H. Bradford, Inf., from Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Capt. Douglas L. Crane, Field Art., or- 
ders of April 24 amended; to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

Capt. Tom Ward, Q. M. C., Chicago quar- 
termaster depot, will proceed to his home 
and await retirement. 


Decline Noted in Crop 
Of Peanuts in Chefoo 


This year’s crop of Chefoo peanuts is; 
placed at 32,000 short tons, or about ten 
per cent less than last year, the Consul 
at Chefoo, Leroy Webber, states in a 


report just made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 

Due to incomplete returns, it is dif- 


Missouri studies; a quarterly of research. 
vol. ii, no. 3.) 119 p. Columbia, Univer- 
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Dietrich, Harold Glenn. .. . Equilibrium 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office |; 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- | 
troller General follow: 

A-24248. (S) Army—Discharged draftee— 
War service gratuity of $60. The $60 war 
service gratuity, act of February 24, 1919,: 
40 Stat., 1151, is not payable to a draftee | 
rejected and discharged by reason of physi- 
cal disability which incapacitated him for 
military service. 1 Comp. Gen. 379; 40 MS} 
Comp. Gen. 1; 44 MS id. 408; 55 MS id.! 
189. 

A-24018. (S) World War Veterans— 

Former officers applying for retirement. 
Under the provisions of the act of May 24, | 
1928, 45 Stat., 735, authorizing retirement | 
of emergency officers, nurse or attendant 
allowance is payable, 


of the current statute, viz., section 202(5) |! 
of the World War Veterans’ Act dated June | 
7, 1924, 43 Stat., 619, rather than under 
the repealed statute of December 18, 1922, 
42 Stat., 1064, referred to in the act of 


May 24, 1928, granting the retired pay and | 


allowances. 

A-24148. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insurance. 
A retroactive rating of permanent total 
disability by the Veterans’ Bureau may be 


ammonium ! 


28-12492 | 


I! 
‘| 


in addition to re- | | 
tired pay and allowances, under provisions |] 


ficult to state an exact figure for the|recognized as maturing term insurance 
total exports, but the local trade es-j prior to discharge or resignation from the 
timates a big decrease as compaved with' military or naval service of the insured 
the previous year, the result of strong|only where the military or naval record 


competition with the surplus of an ex- 
ceptionally large Indian crop. 


Declared exports of unshelled peanuts: 


from the Chefoo consular district to the 


discloses a disability during the period 
covered by such retroactive rating. Where 
the effective date of such a rating as de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Bureau is prior 
to application for term insurance lawfully 


United States during the first half of filed during military or naval service, per- 
this year reached the high total of 4,-| manent total rine A may be awarded from 
660,000 pounds, compared with 1,615,000 and after the date of application for in- 
pounds in 1927, and shelled 6,362,000) surance or from such subsequent date as 
pounds, compared with 2,898,000 pounds| the disability is disclosed by the military 
in the preceding year. or naval record to have arisen. 


Seiten 


by these protocols. (C. 214. M. 70. 1928. 
ii. Publications of the League of na- 
tions. ii. Wconomic and financial. 1928, 
ii. 19.) 7 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1928. 

28-19079 


Meredith, Joseph Arthur. Outline English 
grammar for Romanic language stu- 
dents, a synopsis of Joseph Arthur Mere- 
dith, Ph. D., and William Shaffer Jack 

...- 22 p. Philadelphia, 1928. 28-18998 
Merrill, Samuel. A Merrill memcrial; an 

account of the descendants of Nathaniel 
Merrill, an early settler of Newbury, 
Massachusetts. 2 v. illus. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1917-28. 28-12500 
| Sanborn, Alta C. “Mrs. Alvah H. Sanborn.” 
... The Newport mercury; a paper réad 
before the Society on February 20, 1928. 
(Bulletin of the Newport historical so- 

ciety, 14 p. Newport, R.-L, 
1928. 28-12478 

Union Pacific railroad company. The Pacific 

Northwest and Alaska, issued by the 
Union Pacific system. 48 p. illus. 

| Omaha, The Acorn press, 1927. _ 28-12477 

| White, Herbert C. Peking the beautiful; 
comprising seventy photographic studies 
of the celebrated monuments of China's 

northern capital and its environs com- 
plete with descriptive and historical 
notes, by ... introduction by Hu Shih... 
154 p. illus. Shanghai, China, Commier- 
cial press, 1927. 28-18895 
Wilson, Sir Arnold Talbot. The Persian 
Gulf; an historical sketch from the ear- 
liest times to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, by ... with a fore- 
word by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, P. 
Cc. 327 p. Oxford, Clarendon press, 19258. 
28-18894 

Worthington, Glenn H. The battle of Mongc- 
acy, being an account of the important 
engagement of Monocacy River, near 
Frederick, Md., on July 9, 1864, together 
with excerpts from official reports. 26 p. 
Frederick, Md., The News-post, 1927. 

28-12507 


American philosophical society, Philadel- 
phia. The record of the celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American philosophical society 
held at Philadelphia for promoting use- 
ful knowledge, April 27 to April 30, 
1927. (Proceedings. v. 66.) 750 p., illus. 
Phil., American philosophical society, 
1927. 28-13348 

Birtwistle, George. The new quantum 
mechanics. 290 p. Cambridge, Eng., The 

| University press, '1928. 28-19154 
Bluat, Alfred Walter Frank. The ancient 
world and its legacy to us. 216 p., illus. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1928. 


28-19252 

Breethall, Harry Holt. What tke Roman 
Catholic has done for America. 45 p. 
W.rcester, Mass, The Acme publishing 
co., 1928. 28-19120 
'Brennan, John William. The student 
abroad; experiences and impressions of 
an American student in Europe and the 
Near East. 442 p. Boston, Mass., The 
Stratford company. 1928. 28-19249 

| preee, Georg Howard. .. . Laboratory 
| manual of high school chemistry, by 
i 
i 


no. 65.) 


George Howard Bruce, illustrated with 
drawings by Will H. Schanck. (New- 
world science series.) 101 p., illus. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World bock com- 
pany, 1928. 28-19153 


| 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Summary of Accident Investigation Re- 
ports. No, 36. April, May and June, 1928. 
Issued by the Bureau of Safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 4 ly at 
the Bureau. (A20-942) 

Information, Laws and Regulations Relat- 
ing to Public Lands in the Territory. of 
Alaska. Circular No. 491 General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior. Free 
at the General Land Office. 28-26595 

Public Roads. A Journal of Highway Re- 
search, Vol. 9, No. 6. Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. Department of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. (Agr. 18-822) 

Internal Revenue News. Vol. 2, No. 3.-Is- 
sued monthly by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department. Subserip- 
tion price, 50 cents a year. (27-26746) 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
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which is consecutive from March 4 of each year, 


Annual Cumulative Index 
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Rose Oil Output 
Of Bulgaria Goes 


To Prewar Level 


Comprises Principal Item of 
Export to America, Which 
Is Increasing Demand 
For Product. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


PRICE 5 CENTS 











— 


° . ~ {liFranee Revises 
Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue | Tarift Sneriiil 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications On Oil Products 


+> 


wages and hours of labor in radio 
industry. 


Pan American Union reports on 
Commerce Trade progress on extension of highway sys- 
Department of Commerce states that] tems in Brazil. 

German dye trust produces four-fifths 

of fixed nitrogen in Germany and that 

world’s largest nitrogém plant near; 
Berlin is increasing production. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

America jis increasing demand for 

attar of roses and industry in Bulgaria | 


held to be unreasonable by Interstate | 
Commerce C ission examiner. | ~ ° ° 
meee ee || Changes in Foreign Customs 


Baltimore and Eastern Railroad ask And Trade Rules Re. 


Interstate Commerce Commission for : 
authority to absorb Baltimore, Chesa- viewed by Department 
Of Commerce, 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Lieutenant George R. Pond, U. S. 
N. R., plans to attempt round-the- 
world flight from Detroit some time in 


| d “C Page 5) ae | 

a aie Page 2, Col. 1 Conclusion of review of activities of 
Wheat crops of Russia and Man-. trade unions in providing housing ac- 

churia estimated as larger than last} commodations for their members. 


year. Page 9, Col. 1] peake & Atlantic Railroad. 


Page 6, Col. 6 
Hearings in pending rate cases as- 
signed September 8 by the Interstate 


Page 5, Col. 1 
International air mail service to| Leather 


Septemb Mexico will be inaugurated October 1.; War Department authorizes laced [Continued from Page 6.] 
September. 


Shortly after the ciose of the World 


War, the price of Bulgarian rose oil | 
dropped so low that some growers re- ']) 


planted their fields with other crops, 


especially tobacco. 
eign markets lowered the price of to- 
bacco, 
whereupon farmers 
their rose fields. 
has increased annually. 


began to replant 


\q) 
Before the Balkan War, in 1911, the |}} 


rose fields of Bulgaria covered an area 


of 7,665 hectares and produced 653,730 | 


acres; rmaouscal is a small bottle contain- 


ing 0.17635 ounce.) In 1920 the area de- | 
clined to 6,357 hectares and the production | }} 


mouscals, and in 1923 the re- 
spectice figures were 4,561 hectares, 
282.496 mouscals. In 1924 an increase 
to 4.727 hectares, 527,909 mouscals was 
recorded. In 1926, 4,901 hectares yielded 
only 282,848 mouscals, owing to a bad 


to 340,551 


harvest, and in 1927 5,142 hectares pro- | 


duced 504,631 mouscals. 
Weather Damages Crop. 

At the beginning of the current year 
the Bulgarian Ministry of Agriculture, 
at Sofia, estimated that approximately 
4,900 hectares were planted in roses, for 
an expected yield of 304,000 mouscals. 
Prolonged cold and damp_ weather 


throughout the spring has seriously af- | 


fected the crop, and, more recently, com- 


pet&nt authorities have estimated that | ]j 
the 1928 rose-oil production will not ex- 


ceed 250,000 mouscals. The decrease in 
quantity production, however, according 
to reports, is partly compensated by a 
finer purity of product. The series of 
earthquakes that occurred in south Bul- 
garia during April apparently had no 
disastrous effect on either the rose crop 
or the operation of the distilleries. : 

The Perfumery and Essential Oil 
Record, London, July, 1928, in an article, 
“1928 Bulgarian Otto Crop Reports,” 
states that the yield of rose flowers this 
year totaled a trifle less than 6,100,000 
kilos (13,725,000 pounds), or about 30 
per cent less than last year’s crop, out 


of which were distilled 1,390 kilos (48,- | 
Accord- |}! 


997 ounces) of attar of rose. 
ing to its figures, the large manufac- 
turers distilled 1,015 kilos (35,778 
ounces); the eoopérative societies, 85 


kilos (2,996 ounces), and the growers, | 


290 kilos (10,222 ounces.) 
Entire, Output Exported. 


This output of 1,390 kilos (48,997 


ounces) is considerably below the an- | 
nual world consumption of Bulgarian | 


rose oil, but as there remain unsold 


from previous crops at least 1,100 kilos | 


(38,775 ounces) in the hands of growers, 


cooperative societies, exporters, jobbers | 


and dealers, there is hardly any possi- 


bility of a rose famine in the consuming | 


markets. 

As a rule, practically all of the rose 
oil produced in Bulgaria is exported an- 
nually as the domestic consumption is 
almost nil and it is the general desire 
of the producers to have no stocks left 
over. 


The flowers from which attar of rose 


is obtained by distillation are small 
white roses, known technically as Mus- 
cata, and a dark red variety, called Rosa 
Damascena. Generally, it takes 180 


pounds of rose flowers to produce an. 


ounce of rose oil, but twice this amount 
has been used at times, depending on 
the quality of the flower and climatic 
conditions at the harvest time. Certain 
authorities, however, state that 255 
pounds of fresh flowers, from a short 
distance, and 320 and 350 pounds, from 
a long distance, are required to produce 
an ounce of oil. 
Harvesting Begins in May. 


The harvesting of the rose flowers oc- | 


curs during the latter part of May and 
the beginning of June. y 
will usually last 25 days and requires 


damp, cool weather, as the flowers are , 


“picked in the morning while the dew 
is still on them. 
shine during the harvest time will seri- 
ously damage a good crop. 

The actual distillation of attar of rose 
is undertaken by 38 


operative societies. Of this number 22 
are located in the région of Karlovo, 12 


at Kazanlik, and four in Philippopolis. |]} 


The capital invested in the industry in 
the Kingdom amounts to about 100,603,- 
872 leva, of which 4,770,000 represent 
land; 36,015,000, buildings; and 48,818,- 
874, machinery and equipment. (Lev= 
$0.007177 at current exchange.) 

Rose oil for exportation is usually 
sold c.if. Prices during the last year 
ranged from approximately $445 to $500 
per kilo (kilo=2.2046 pounds.) 


Cases of Bankruptcy 


Increase in Mexico 


Little Prospect for Early End 
Of Depression Is Noted. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
houses to make loans on necessities. In 
commenting on this action Boletin Finan- 
ciero of July 24 states in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The old matter of the prohibition of 
bank loans guaranteed by articles of 
prime necessity, which has restricted 
banking operations considerably during 
the past two years, has been settled by 
a Presidential resolution made public by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.... 

“This resolution repeals the restric- 
tions imposed by the law regulating Ar- 
ticle 28 of the Constitution, known as 
the Law of Monopolies, and leaves the 
eg of the banking law to apply 

“The immediate result of this resolu 
tion in normal times would have been to 
bring about an immediate and consider- 
able expansion of bank loans; since it is 
well known that credit operations guar- 


At the end of 1924, ||} 
however, overproduction and lack of for- | 


while that of wose oil advanced; | 


Since then the acreage | }} 


A good harvest | 


A period of hot sun- | 


installations con- | 
trolled by 23 individual owners and co- ||) 


Page 3, Col. 7 

German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” 
plans several flights to America and re- 
turn, carrying mail in both directions. 
Page 1, Col. 5 

Philadelphia advised air mail serv- 
ice will be withdrawn unless airport | 


is improved. | 
Page 3, Col. 6 

International air mail service to 
Mexico will be inaugurated October 1. 
Page 1, Col. 3] 





A griculture 


Department of Agriculture advises 
shippers to take precautions to avoid 
unprofitable season in view of  evi- 
dences of record crop of grapes this 


year. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Wheat crops of Russia and Man- 
churia estimated as larger than last 
year. 
Page 5. Col. 1) 
Quantities of American fruit are ar- 
riving in Liverpool in an unripe con-| 
dition. 
: Page 5, Col. 1} 
Department of Agriculture advocates | 
copious watering of shade trees and} 
lawns to rid them of insects. 
Page 5, Col. 3! 
Condition of cotton in Egypt is 
slightly impaired in August. 
Page 5, Col. 7) 
Chefoo, China, peanut crop declines. | 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Department of Commerce states that! 
serious problem presented by difficulty 
in selling used automobiles is world- 
wide in extent. 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Continued demand noted in Belgium 
and England for American automobiles. 
Page 6, Col. 4} 


Bankin g-Finance 


Summary of changes in State bank| 
membership in Federal Reserve Sys-| 
tem. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Board reports slight 
decline in debits to individual accounts, 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States | 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 
Page 9} 
Summary of financial statistics of) 
State of New York for fiscal year 1927. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Review of financial conditions in 
Latin American nations, 
Page 7, Col. 2 


{to promote sales of American rubber} 





Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 
; Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission publishes 
a summary of accident investigation re- 
ports for April, May and June, 1928! 
(No. 36.) | 

Page 9, Col. 7/ 

The General Land Office of the De-| 
partment of Interior publishes informa- 
tion, laws and regulations relating to 
public lands in the Territory of Alaska, | 
(Circular No. 491.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue,! 
Treasury Department, publishes the 
September issue of “Internal Revenue 
News” (Vol. 2. No. 3). 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
The Bureau of Public Roads, Depart-| 
ment of Agriculture publishes Septem-! 
ber issue of ‘“‘Public Roads, a Journal of 
Highway Research.” (Vol. 9, No. 6.)! 
Page 9, Col. " 
Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
Page 9 
Chemicals 


Department of Commerce states that | 
German dye trust produces four-fifths | 
of fixed nitrogen in Germany and that; 
world’s largest nitrogen plant near 
Berlin is increasing production. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Coal 


Review of coal production for week 
ended September 1. 
Page 6, Col. 7) 


have been always preferred by the banks. | $783,000 during the first three months | present, buta very careful watch is being|creased from 6,297,000 gourdes at thej abo 
Now, however, with the death of General | of the year. 


Obregon and the expectant attitude 
adopted by the banks, some time may 
pass before this influence makes itself 
felt in an increase of credits; but it is 
certain that there will be a gradual 
change in the portfolios of the banks— 
part of the credits guaranteed in some} 
other form being substituted by cuniiien| 
guaranteed by hypothecation of provi- 
sions.” 


Receipts from Customs 
Increased in Nicaragua 


Nicaragua.—(1 cordoba equals $1 
United States currency.) The circula- 
tion of the cordoba, which usually 
reaches its annual high point about May 
or early June, began to decrease this 
year in April. From 4,380,000 in March, 
the circulation dropped to 4,305,000 cor- 
dobas in April, 4,172,000 in May, and 
4,064,000 cordobas in June. The expla- 
nation of the ezjclier beginning of this 
seasonal decline lies in the larger nmum- 
ber of drafts falling due on account of 
merchandise imported during the earlier 
months of the year. 

Customs duties falling due during the 
quarter on imports and exports passing 
through Corinto reached a new’ high 





Cotton 


were $357,000, in May $435,000 and in 
June $200,000, 
the summation of these 
$992,000.) 
and May, while due insome part to large 
importations, may be chiefly ascribed 
to the large volume of coffee passing 
through Corinto at that time. 


toms and internal revenue collections for 
the first half of 1928 were $436,283 
greater than those for 
months of 1927. The gain was entirely 
accounted for by increased imternal reve- 
nue collections, as a slight decline oc- 
curred in customs collections as com- 
pared with the first six months of 1927. 
The total receipts from customs collec- 
tions and internal revenue for the first 
half of the past three years were: 1926, 
$4,458,415; 
$5,424,950. 
Bank ire 


Reduces 


during the quarter and the attitude of 
the banks showed increased reserve with 
regard to new commitments as to credit 
extensions and new obligations. Collec- 
‘tions Were poor throughout the Republic. 
a é a The number 
anteed by articles of prime necessity | mark of $1,092,000 as compared with | creased. No evidences of a Crisis were 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Lithuania and Turkey announce in- 
tention to sign multilateral treaty. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
|! Review of application of income tax 
law to income of aliens. 
Page 7, Col. 
conditions 


is regaining prewar importance, De- 
partment of Commerce states, 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce states that 
serious problem presented by difficulty 
in selling used automobiles is world- 
wide in extent. . 4 
Page 1, Col. 1 Review of financial in 
Fur imports continue to decline while |! Latin American nations, 
exports increase, Department of Com- 
merce states in report for first seven 
months of 1928, 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Forestry 


Page 3,001.2; Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, and low- 

Exports of sisal from Mexico in}lamd@ white fr grow most rapidly of 

August were larger than in July, but} timber planted in Ireland in state 
under total for August, 1927. | forests, 


Page 5, Col. 3! Page 10, Col. 5 
Weekly review of foreigm trade op- ; Fur Industry 


portunities by Department of Com | 
Canada ranks 


merce. 
Page 5, Col. 5) duction. 
Senator Brookhart advocates Fed-! Page 1, Col. 4 
eral regulation of industrial profits. Fur imports continue to decline while | 
Page 1, Col. 4) exports increase, Department of Com- 
Chinese foreign commerce declined! merce states in report for first seven 
in 1927 from previous year. jmonths of 1928. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Plant for extraction of nicotine pro- 
posed in South Africa. 


third in fur pro- 


Page 3, Col. 2 | 


'Gameand Fish 


Page 6, Col. 6 third 

Weekly review of changes in foreign 
tariff and trade regulations. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Textile production and = sales con- 
tinue to decline in Europe. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Canada ranks in fur 


pro- 
duction. 


Page 1, Col. 
Gov't Personnel 


_Exaninations for Bureau of Prohi- 
Continued demand noted in Belgium dergia Coane Dell, Civil | 
and England for American automobiles, | ” Pave 9, Col. 3 

Page 6, Col. 4} 9 i o> , 

Department of Commerce suggests | Gov t Supplies 

price concessions in Australian market 
Comptroller General rules that! 
products in competition ‘with British; Momey refunded by contract or on re- 
goods. jection of supplies paid for, should be 
Page 6, Col.5| credit to appropriation to which 


charged and available for replace- 
,; ments. 


4; 


Congress 


Representative Graham, chairman of 
House Committee on Judiciary, an- 
nounces advocacy of plam to reappor- 
tion House membership. 


Page 7, Col. 1 

Wear Department authorizes laced 

| boots to replace garrison shoe as foot- 

wear of enlisted men of Cavalry and 
Field Artillery. 


} 


Page 1, Col. 3 Page 2, Col. 1 


Construction 'Gov't Topical Survey. 


Rates on bricks from Tllinois andj A 7 : 
Missouri to Iowa and Nebraska points]. . E-xaninations for Bureau of Prohi- 
bition—Article by Jessie Dell, Civil | 


held to be unreasonable by Interstate I > D 
ervice Commissioner. 


Commerce Commission examiner. Page 9, Col. 3 
Highways 


Page 6, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 

The Bureau of Public Roads, Depart-! 

ment of Agriculture publishes Septem- 


fice grants patent for molds for con- 
ber issue of “Public Roads, a Journal of 


crete floors. (Ex parte Haldeman.) 
Page 8, Col. 1} 
Highway Research.”” (Vol. 9, No. 6.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Conclusion of review of activities of | 
Pan American Union reports on 


trade unions in providing housing ac- 
commodations for their members. 

i progress on extension of highway sys- 

tems in Brazil. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Inland Wa terways 


_ Rivers and harbors from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oreg., and flood con- 
trol projects on Pacific Coast are in- 
: i or spected by Chief of Ar i s. 
slightly impaired in August. 7 ™ Vite 

_ Page 5, Col. 7 House Committee on Rivers and Har- | 

Methods of reporting progress of] hors supplies data on project for deep- | 

cotton crops are revised. ‘ening channel of upper Mississippi 
Page 1, Col. 7: River. 
Page 8, Col. 2 


Court Decisions | | 
Irzsurance 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


on Page 8. Comnittee of Canadian House at! 
Customs 


Commons adopts principle of unem- 
Customs Court rules regarding ar- 


ployment insurance by compulsory 

contributions of State, employer and. 
tificial Christmas trees, bracelets made | Worker as basis for legislative relief. 
of beads, rugs damaged by sea water, Page 1, Col. 6 


furs and gloves. Labor 


. . 
Department of Labor states that 
Foreign Affairs Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, and low-] Act has been administered during its; 
land white fir grow most _ rapidly of; first year with active cooperation and 
timber planted in Irelamd in state} absence of spirit which breeds liti- 
forests. gation. 
Page 10, Col. 5 Page 2, Col. 5 | 
Committee of Canadian House of! Committee of Canadian House of! 
Commons adopts principle of unem-;| Commons adopts principle of umem- 
ployment insurance by compulsory | ployment insurance by compulsory 
contributions of State, employer and} contributions of State, employer and 
worker as basis for iegisiative relief. y worker as basis for legislative relief. 
Page 1, Col. 6 Page 1, Col. 6 
Department of Commerce is informed Labor Department reports on settle- 
that Austrian Tobacco Monopoly, inj memt of labor disputes during week 
attempt to reproduce American type} ended September 8 and on reports of | 
of Virginia cigarettes, has placed two] comtroversies during that period. 
new brands of cigarettes on market. | Page 2, Col. 1 
Page 3, Col. 5 Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews 


Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces that September 12 forecast of! 
cotton crop indicates imecrease over 
amount forecast previously. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Condition of cotton im Egypt is; 


Page 5, Col. 4} 


Amounts payable in April; kept on the situation by all financial 
institutions. 

(It will be noted that Ecuador—(1 
items is only 


The large collections in April 


sucre equals approxi- 
mately $0.20 United States currency.) 


On June 1 the Ministry of Finance an- 


z 1927 had been definitely determined 
as amounting to 1,065,102 sucres and 
Dominican Republic.—Combined cus- = this amount had been added to that 
already appropriated under the heading 
“Imprevistos Generales” (General un- 
| 


foreseen expenses) in the 1928 budget. 
The Central Bank announced on June 


the first six 


for member banks to 8 per cent, and for 
the public to 9 per cent. 

Haiti—(1 gourde equals $0.20 United 
States currency.) Revenue receipts in 
June exceeded payments from revenue 
by 411,000 gourdes, compared with a 
deficit of 71,000 gourdes in the same 
month of the preceding year, The sur- 
plus for the fiscal year to the end of 
June amounted to 9,344,000 gourdes com- 
pared with 204,000 gourdes at the end 
of June, 1927, 

Total assets on June 30, 1928 were 
33,343,000 gourdes, compared with 32,- 
956,000 gourdes at the end of May and 
27,721,000 gourdes a year ago. New 
York funds amounted to 23,846,000 


1927, $4,988,711; 1928, 


Ecuador 


Discount Rate 
Banking conditions were unsatisfactory 


of overdue bills has in- 


boots to replace garrison shoe as foot- 
wear of enlisted men of Cavalry and: 
Field Artillery, 


Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Western Railway of Alabama pro- 
poses short-term loan to retire bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
The Bureau of Safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission publishes 
a summary of accident investigation re- 
ports for April, May and June, 1928 

(No. 36.) 


: Page 2, Col. 1 
Mines and Minerals 


| Review of coal production for week 
, ended September 1. 

Page 6, Col. 7 
| National Defense 


| Lieutenant George R. Pond, U. S.| bb r 

N. R., plans to attempt round-the- Ru e 
| world fight from Detroit some time in | 
| September. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Department of Commerce suggests 

| price concessions in Australian market 

Page 3, Col. 7 | to promote sales of American rubber 

War Department authorizes laced; products in competition with British 
boots to replace garrison shoe as foot- | goods. 

wear of enlisted men of Cavalry and 


Page 6, Col. 5 
| Field Artillery. 


' sociation. 


4 | Public Health Service. 


partment of Interior publishes informa- 


nounced that the net Treasury balance; 


27 that it had lowered its discount rate| 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Department of War announces elec- | 
tion of officers by Army Ordnance As- 


War Department grants revocable 1i- | 
cense to Utah to use Federal military 
reservation, } 

Page 3, Col. 2 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. | 
Page 9| 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Page 9 
Patents 


Examiners-in-Chief of Patent Office 
rule four claims for method in appli- | 
cation for patent on cementing ma- 
chine must be canceled as covering 
separate invention. (Ex parte Cos- 
grove.) 


Page 8, Col. 7 | 


Shipping 


; Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
' Act has been administered during its 
Page 3, Col. 4: first year with active cooperation and 
absence 
gation. 


Ss 


Department of Labor states that 





of spirit which breeds liti- 


Page 2, Col. 5 
District Court, Southern District of 


New York, holds ocean carrier is lia- 
ble for damage to cargo caused by neg- 
ligence of its watchmen. 
. Steel Products Co.) 


(U. S. v. U. 


. Page 8, Col. 2 
Rivers and harbors from San Fran- 


| cisco to Portland, Oreg., and flood con- 
trol projects on Pacific Coast are in- 
spected by Chief of Army Engineers. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
ugar 


Board of Tax Appeals modifies its 


| original opinion relating to losses on 
sugar crops. 


(Kahuku Plantation Co, 


Board of Patent Appeals allows! v. Comr. of Internal Revenue.) 


claims on grinding machine for reduc- 
ing strips. (Ex parte Chayes.) 
Page 8, Col. 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- ; 
fice grants patent for molds for con- 
crete floors. (Ex parte Haldeman.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” 
plans several flights to America and re- 
turn, carrying mail in both directions. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Philadelphia advised air mail serv- 
ice will be withdrawn unless airport 
is improved. | 

Page 3, Col. 6 

International air mail service to 

Mexico will be inaugurated October 1. 


Ret Page 1, Col. 3 
Prohibition 


Examinations for Bureau of Prohi- 
bition—Article by Jessie Dell, Civil 
Service Commissioner. 

Page 9, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Weekly review of health conditions 
in 43 States and 92 cities issued by 


Public Lands 


The General Land Office of the De- 


tion, laws and regulations relating to 
public lands in the Territory of Alaska. 
(Circular No. 491.) 


Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Public Utilities 


Tidal specialists of Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey declare tides are avail-! 
able as source of industrial power, 
with economic development greatest 
present obstacle, 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

July earnings of public utilities com- 
panies decline from June total. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Radio 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reviews 
wages and kours of labor in radio 
industry. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Navy locates storms by use of re- 
corders of radio static. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Railroads 


Rates on bricks from Illinois and 
Missouri to Iowa and Nebraska points 


end of May to 6,708,000 gourdes at the 
end of June, The unobligated cash 


balance has reached a new high figure, | 


? 


peals. 
is explained. 
law to income of aliens. 


Treasury Department, 
September issue of “Internal Revenue 
News” (Vol. 2.°,No. 3). 


Page 4, Col. 7 


5| Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals modifies its 


original opinion relating to losses on 
sugar crons. 
| v. Comr. of Internal Revenue.) 


(Kahuku Plantation Co. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
R. J. Bopp, of the Rules and Reg- 


ulations Section, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, explains phases of including 
interest in cost in computing taxes. 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4, Col. 5 
System of taxation of “capital gain” 


; Page 4, Col. 2 
Review of application of income tax 


Page 7, Col. 4 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
publishes the 


Page 9, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 





Decisions on Page 4. 


| Textiles 


Textile production and sales con- 


tinue to decline in Europe. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Tobacco 


Department of Commerce is informed 


that Austrian Tobacco Monopoly, in 
attempt to reproduce American type 
of Virginia cigarettes, has placed two 
new brands of cigarettes on market. 


Page 38, Col. 5 
Plant for extraction of nicotine pro- 


posed in South Africa. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Veterans 


Continuation of order of Veterans’ 


Bureau defining procedure in securing 
appointment of trustee for minor or 
mentally incapacitated beneficiaries of 
veterans, 
trustees, 


and for removal of such 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Water Power 


Tidal specialists of Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey declare tides are avail- 
able as source of industrial power, 
with economic development greatest 
present obstacle, 


Weather 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Navy locates storms by use of re- 


corders of radio static. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


ut 2,500 acres being planted each 
year. 


Most attention has been given to coni- 


19,475,000 gourdes, but should be dimin-| fers, chiefly exotics, which for the most 


ished in July by the voting of extraordi- 
nary credits, 


The gross public debt at the end of 


June stood at 95,020,000 gourdes and, Spruce, 


part have done very well. About 27 per 
cent of the plantings have been Sitka 
23 per cent Seotch pine, 19 per 


owing to the increase in the unobligated|©ent Douglas fir, 14 per cent Corsican 


cash balance, the net debt declined to 
— Zourdes, the lowest figure on 
record. 


Fir and Spruce in Ireland 
Make Most Rapid Growth 


Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, and lowland 
white fix have made the greatest 
progress Of the trees . planted in the 
| State forests of the Irish Free State, the 
Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, announced September 8, The full 
text of the Department’s™ statement fol- 
lows: 

State forestry in Ireland began in 
1905, and in spite of various upsets due 
ito polities and war has continued to the 
present. Some 35,000 acres have been 
acquired, of which 24,000 were bare land 
|needing planting and 4,000 were in tim- 





gourdes, a decrease of 305,000 gourdes! ber. Over 13,000 acres have been planted 
during the month; but funds in Haiti in-|and excellent progress is being made, 


“ 


pine, 9 per cent European larch, and 
6 per cent Japanese larch. 

Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, and lowland 
white fir have made the most rapid 
growth, followed by the Japanese larch. 
On exposed areas, lodgepole pine and 
the Rocky Mountain form of the Douglas 
fir have done well. These and the moun- 
tain pine (Pinus montana) are being 
planted for wind breaks and shelter 
belts. 

Nursery stock is distributed free to 
local authorities and to private forest 
landowners and farmers. Public in- 
stitutions and bodies are encouraged to 
establish nurseries, and for each acre of 
such nurseries the State contributes 100 
pounds. Assistance is provisional upon 
compliance with requirements, 

The Irish land act of 1909 prowides 
that the consent of the forestry depart- 
ment shall be obtained prior to cutting 
on vested holdings. This has resulted 
in preventing heavy cuttings and in pre- 
venting cuttings without reference to the 
maintenance of the forest. 


| effected before the goods arrive in 
Mexico. 

Failure to produce a legalized come 
| mercial invoice will establish the assump« 
| tion of inexactitude in the customs’ decla- 
| ration, and the customs appraiser may res 

quire all packages of a given shipment, 
|or as many as he may deem necessary 


| to establish the quantity and quality of 


| the goods, to be openede, and may also 
collect the legalization or visa charges, 
In case of a notable discrepancy between 
the commercial invoice and the goods 
covered thereby, the customs authorities 
will assume that the declaration is in« 
exact, for the purposes set forth above. 

Goods imported into Mexico at one off 
the border customhouses must be cov- 
ered by four copies of the commercial 


| invoice made out in the name of the im- 


| porter, duly legalized by the Mexican 
consular officer nearest the point of 
entry. In case of failure to produce this 


invoice, or when it is not presented at 


| time of entry of dutiable goods, a cer- 


| tain per cent (amount not stated) of the 


duty will be collected in addition to the 
| regular duty. 
|!name of the ultimate consignee, which 
| may not be changed. 
; ments entering Mexico at the border are 
| subject to the same regulations ‘as shipe 


Invoices must show the 


Otherwise ship- 


menis by water. 
While the new customs code is to go 


| into effect on January 1, 1929, as stated 


above, article 766 of the code provides 
| that the old law will remain in force 
until regulations governing the appli- 
| cation of the new law have been issued. 


| When these regulations are issued, a no- 
| tice to that_effect will be published in 


Commerce Reports. 
Details in regard to the regulations of 


| the new code will be supplied on request 


by the Division of Foreign Tariffs. 
New Consular Fees 


Fixed by Poland 


The Polish minister for foreign aft 
fairs has decreed, in conjunction with 


the ministers of finance, interior, justices 
| labor and social welfare, that effective 


May 1, 1928, the following consular feeg 
shall be levied in connection with thé 
| documentation of commercial shipments, 
; according to the Legislativer Informa 
| tionsdienst No. 5435-1096, Vienna. 

For the issuance or visa of certificateS 
| of origin or commercial documents: (af, 
| In order to obtain a conventional duty, 
' reduction, 1 per cent of the invoice value 


| of the respective consignment, but not 


| more than 86 zlotys and not less tharj 
| 3.50 zlotys, and (b) merely to prove the 
| origin of the commodity, one zloty; for 


| visa of a certificate of origin or come 


| mercial document to be applied in thé 
improvement trade, two zlotys; for visa 
| of a health certificate for consignments 
| of goods, 15 zlotys; and for visa of other 
commercial certificates, 15 zlotys, (One 


| zloty equals $0.1122 U. S.). 


A number of changes have recently 
| been made in Portuguese import duties, 
‘and reported in the Diario de Governo, 
| Lisbon, as follows: By decree No. 15713 
‘of July 13, 1928, watch cases are ine 
cluded under the items covering watches, 
; and are dutiable at rates ranging from 
; one to six gold escudos each, according 
{to kind. (The value of the escudo is 
about $0.044862.) 


In line with its policy of protecting 
| peseta exchange, the Spanish govern- 
ment has announced that, beginning 
| September 10, 1928, payment of *one- 
fourth of the import duties must be 
made in gold or drafts on countries that 
operate on a gold standard, according to 
a cable from Commercial Attache C. A. 
Livengood, Madrid. Exception is made, 
however, for duties on postal or so- 
called “commercial” packages (special 
express packages coming from France 
| through Port Bou or Irun), duties on 
verbal declarations of passengers, and 
| for duties of less than 10 pesetas. The 
remaining three-fourths of the duties 
! are still payable in Spanish silver coins 
or in notes of the Bank of Spain, with 
the addition of a gold surtax (fixed 
| every 10 days), to approximate the par 
| value of the peseta. (The value of the 
| peseta is about $.16567.) 
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| Committee Established 
To Supervise Exports 


The Spanish government has authore 
ized the establishment of an official come 
mittee, subject to the Ministry of Labor, 
Commerce and Industry, with rather ex- 
tensive powers over the supervision and 
inspection of merchandise exported 
from Spain, reports Commercial Attache 
Livengood. The establishment of this 
committee is provided for in royal order 
No. 1512 of July 22, published in the 
Gaceta de Madrid of July 27, 1928. The 
full scope of the committee’s activities 
has not yet been given, but detailed reg- 
ulations covering its functions will be 
drawn up shortly. 

Applications have been received by 
the British Board of Trade for exemp- 
tion from the “key industry” duty of 
331-3 per cent ad valorem of the fol- 
lowing chemicals, according to a report 
from Trade Commissioner Homer S. 
Fox, London: Butyl chloral hydrate, 
celtium oxide, dysprosium oxide, orbium 
oxide, europium oxide, gadolinium oxide, 
helmium oxide lutecium oxide, samarium 
oxide, terbium oxide, thulium oxide, and 
ytterbium oxide, 

A recent Yugoslav ministerial deci 
sion published in the Legislativer Infor- 
mationsdienst No. 5302-874, Vienna, 
provides that the minimum duties on 
(ex item 5-1) husked rice, from which 
the outer but not the inner husk has 
been removed, and on (item 5-2) un- 
husked rice shall be reduced to 2 gold 
dinars per 100 kilos, when such rice is 
imported, under conditions prescribed 
by the ministry of finance, by factories 
for husking, polishing, ete. (The value’ 

} of the dinar is about $.017594.) 

| Item 5-1 was formerly’ dutiable at 7 
| dinars per 100 kilos and item 5-2 at 4 
| dinars per 100 kilps, \ 
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